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VALUE OF LITERARY CULTURE TO THE 
BY J. E. STUBBS. 
ULTURE! ‘The very word ‘marshals 


us the way that we were going.’’ It 
brings us into sympathy with the world of 
life and growth around us; into relationship 
with the harvests ripening in our fields, 
with the herds browsing o’er our meadows, 
with the trees in our woods and orchards, 
and with the birds whose voices fill the air 
with melody. 
Wise is the face of nature unto him 
Whose heart, amid the business and the cares 
The cunning and bad passions of the world, 
Still keeps its freshness, and can look upon her 


As when she breathed upon his school-boy face 
Her morning breath. 


It makes us partakers of that sovereign 
spirit and purpose which, working in har- 
mony with nature, yet controls and guides 
her to better results,—a spirit and purpose 
which find their every-day expression in the 
improvement of soils and in the develop- 
ment of varieties in fruits and flowers, in 
grain and stocks. The time when the farmer 
may rely upon the natural productive power 
of the soil is past, never to return. The 
hills of Western Pennsylvania were long con- 
sidered of little worth for tillage; but now, 
by the liberal application of lime to the soil, 
they produce bountiful harvests of golden 
grain. Now, in the rich cornfields of the 
South and West, the husbandman seeks to 

row two ears of corn, and of a better qual- 
ity, where but one was grown before. 








The object of high breeding in varieties. 
of fruit and stock is to secure the best qual- 
ities with the least expenditure of material. 
Hence, with intelligent foresight and appli- 
cation, men have bred into one variety the: 
excellent qualities which before were found 
only in several varieties. So that now upon 
the farm may be found the blooded horse, 
bred for speed or strength—the blooded cow, 
bred for beef or butter ; in the orchard grow: 
the hybrid fruits, rich in all excellence of 
color and flavor; while in the garden bloom: 
cultured flowers of surpassing beauty and 
sweetness. 

Culture and cultivation! Take down 
your lexicon for a moment; note that these: 
two vigorous words spring from the same- 
root, and that their meanings, literal and. 
tropical, shade into each other at every point. 
Springing into life with the first marked de- 
velopment of civilization, they carry the: 
flavor of the soil and its tillage into ideas. 
which are pictures of the best qualities of 
character. Observe that culture and culti- 
vation both represent care-taking—the elim- 
ination of the bad qualities, the development 
of the good—and that this idea is carried, 
throughout up the scale of physical, mental, 
and moral growth, until it culminates in the 
ideas of honor and reverence to the Supreme 
Ideal of all excellence. 

It is evident, therefore, that the limitation 
of the word culture to mere polish of man-- 
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ners acquired from the conventional usage 
of good society, or to mere ornament of 
thought or diction—a limitation, by the 
way, which has become quite common—is 
an unjust application of a noble word. 
Training, discipline, development, growth, 
improvement, refinement, excellence, honor, 
worth, and worship—such are the words that 
are kinsmen to the word culture. There is 
nothing superficial about these. They re- 
late to the highest and holiest ideas which 
engage the minds and hearts of men. Cul- 
ture belongs to character. It concerns the 
mental texture and moral fibre of the man. 
It is a growth. It is a life. 

With this understanding of the scope of 
the word culture, let us consider the follow- 
ing important preliminary proposition : 


PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF EARLY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS UPON CHILDREN. 


Childhood is an impression, middle-life 
is a duty, old age is a memory. And the 
success and honor of the second, with the 
sweetness and beauty of the third, are largely 
determined by the character of the first. Says 
Daniel Webster, ‘‘ It was from my conversa- 
tions with Uncle Daniel Wise, an old sailor 
and fisherman, who had been ’round the 
world and seen many countries, that I got 
my love of geography, and my first knowl- 
edge of the manners, the customs and the 
costumes of the various lands and peoples 
of the globe. It was these conversations 
that excited in me a love of knowledge and 
made me an ardent reader.’’ But it is to 
be remembered that the associations which 
give these imperishable impressions to child- 
hood are dependent upon the will and wis- 
dom of the parents and teachers to whom, 
to meet the demands of their position, is 
given the Heaven-inspired law, ‘‘’To be 
childlike is to be divine.’’ Richter thus 
beautifully expresses the same truth: ‘I 
love God_and littie children.”’ 

There is nothing too trivial in child-life to 
pass unnoticed and unstudied ; for its hours 
of play, no less than its hours at home and 
at school, are its teachers. As the young 
tree, through root and leaf, receives from 
sun and air that which nourishes its growth, 
so does childhood, through eye and ear and 
touch, drink in with unconscious eagerness 
whatever ministers to the demands of its 
absorbing powers. Childhood is alert to 
every change of color, to every variation of 
tone. It is affected by every play of emo- 
tion on the human face. Hence it seems to 
me that it is not too broad a generalization 
to say that childhood’s hours of unconscious 
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teaching give to it the most abiding lessons. 
The interest which childhood has in every 
living thing: its love for the fields with their 
flowers, the woods with their birds, the 
creeks with their fishes—its eager question- 
ings of the clouds and the stars—what are 
these but the voice of the prophet in the 
wilderness, saying to every teacher: ‘This 
is the way ; make the child’s path straight.”’ 

The function of the teacher is to create 
the conditions, the atmosphere, in which 
the child shall ‘‘live and move and have its 
being.’’ Life is nota dogma. Childhood 
thrives not by rule, I have in mind to-day 
a familiar illustration of the permanence 
and practical value of these early associa- 
tions. A few years ago, near an Ohio vil- 
lage, there lay a farm for which nature had 
done much, but its owner very little. The 
farm seemed to grow more ragged and the 
land more sterile every year. Everything 
about it seemed to share in the general 
decay. Indeed, it might have been taken 
for the original of Goldsmith’s lines, 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 


But, after a time, the farm came into market 
and passed into the possession of a young 
man who was just setting up a home for 
himself. One afternoon of a bright June 
day not long past, while driving along the 
highway which skirts this farm, my attention 
was arrested by a landscape of surpassing 
beauty. At the edge of a thrifty orchard 
rested a tasteful home ; farther in the back- 
ground a large red bank-barn reflected the 
western light; while upon field after field of 
waving grain and growing corn and brows- 
ing cattle, the setting sun fell like a vesper 
blessing. It was a picture for the brush of 
Turner or the pen of Ruskin. 

Now, whence came the power that wrought 
this tranformation? It came, I answer, from 
that farmer’s childhood associations and 
teaching. This new home, marked by 
thrift, order, and beauty, was but a copy of 
the homestead farm where, as a child, this 
farmer’s will had been trained and his taste 
cultivated. He could not, if he would, es- 
cape the governing power of associations 
transmitted from earliest years. A physi- 
cian in an eastern city rélates that a sound, 
healthy, and intelligent man came to him, 
and with bated breath whispered that he 
was the victim of a vampire—not a vampire 
bat, but a human vampire. He hinted that 
he knew who the vampire was—a former 
enemy now deceased. On inquiry the phy- 
sician found that the man had imbibed the 
superstition of vampirism in his childhood 
























































home in Hungary. Do not these incidents 
emphasize the truth, never to be forgotten 
for a moment, that the salvable point of the 
world is at the childhood of its children? 

If the proposition which I have thus far 
maintained respecting the educational value 
of early associations 1s well taken, then the 
question of thorough personal culture be- 
comes one of primary importance to the 
teacher—a culture that seeks nothing less 
than the highest development of the whole 
being, physical, mental, moral, and spirit- 
ual. ‘That all who see him such may 

Acknowledge, then, that whether by the side 
Of his poor hut, or on the mountain top, 

Or in the cultured field, a Man so bred 
“Sa ee ese lives and breathes 
For noble purposes of mind; his heart 

Beats to the heroic song of ancient days: 
His eye distinguishes, his soul creates. 

The teacher’s work can never be separ- 
ated from the teacher’s life. And what God 
hath joined together, let no man put asun- 
der. As a profession, teaching ought to, and 
does, rest upon certain well-defined princi- 
ples which are susceptible of scientific de- 
termination; but, nevertheless, teaching must 
ever be, from its very nature, not so much a 
profession as a life. If it absorbs a lifetime 
to develop and cultivate a single power— 
such as the gift of song—what shall be done 
to prepare one to teach a single child? 
much more, to teach fifty children, of fifty 
different natures, from fifty different homes ! 
Hamlet’s advice to Guildenstern touches the 
thought keenly: ‘‘You would play upon 
me; you would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of my mys- 
tery ; you would sound me from my lowest 
note to the top of my compass ; and there 
is much music, excellent voice in this little 
organ; yet you cannot make it speak. 
’Sblood! do you think I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe.’’ 

Mr. Emerson said to his daughter, who 
wrote asking him if she should study Greek, 
botany, or metaphysics, that it made no dif- 
ference what she studied: the question was 
with whom she studied. There is an accu- 
rate perception of the relation of the teacher 
to his work, expressed in this remark. The 
true teacher is a personal force that acts 
upon the pupil in a thousand ways not made 
manifest through the daily lessons. Char- 
acter culture counts highest in the work of 
the school-room. To test the truth of this 
observation, go back in memory to, that 
teacher whom you remember with grateful 
esteem, and the value of whose instruction 
has been confirmed by your maturest judg- 
ment. Carefully analyze your opinions 
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and feelings, and then tell me if the teach- 
er’s personality has not left the most abiding 
impressions upon your powers and charac- 
ter? 

The value of a rich and generous culture 
to the teacher can be measured only by the 
worth of every immortal soul that may 
come under his influence and teaching. For 
the attainment of such culture, the study of 
letters—English literature—offers the best 
and readiest means. By literary culture I 
understand culture, not z# letters, but dy 
means of \etters. In other words, that com- 
panionship with the best writings in the 
English language—those that are adjudged 
to be literature by recognized authority— 
will cultivate those refined and noble quali- 
ties which are the marks of the cultured man or 
woman ; and who can be denied the compan- 
ionship of such writings, since, like the wine 
and milk of prophecy, they can be had almost 
without money and without price? It must 
be admitted that the vocation of teaching 
has a tendency to narrow one’s range of 
thought, and exalt unduly one’s sense of 
personal authority. Dealing with immature 
minds, with studies limited in their range, 
and, as is too often the case, with no clear 
perception of the deep underlying principles 
which should govern his life and work, the 
teacher oft becomes a mere pedagogue. 
Goldsmith’s lines are not altogether a cari- 
cature: 


Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew; 

*T was certain he could write, and cipher too; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill ; 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


But a familiar acquaintance with litera- 
ture will correct this tendency. It will 
make the teacher a citizen of the world. 

The advantages of travel, the riches of 
art, the resources of science—in short, all 
the treasures of lands unseen and races un- 
known, of sea and earth and sky, are within 
his reach. 

He shares in the exalted emotions which 
come from every heroic achievement, and is 
a partaker in every movement and measure 
that look towards the elevation of his race, 
or the improvement of his social surround- 
ings. Literature is universal in its teachings 
and sentiments. Literary culture knows 
no limits of race or country. It stimulates 
every faculty, enlarges every subject, and 
strengthens every worthy purpose. 
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The school-room is the ‘‘ theatre of those 
life-long labors which theoretically are the 
most noble and practically the most vexa- 
tious in the world.’’ Dreary indeed is the 
schoolmaster’s life, weary indeed are his 
labors, if there be not in his inner life a 
living fountain whence come, at all times and 
under all circumstances, those refreshing 
waters which have their secret spring deep 
in the noble literature of his mother-tongue. 

Cares and trials will seek in vain to dry 
up the invigorating and renewing sources of 
his life; for, like the fountains in Spain, 
mentioned by Longfellow, though filled 
with accumulated stones and rubbish, the 
waters continue to force their way upward 
and outward, leaving a rich green life on 
every side. 

In his pen picture of Mr. Churchhill, the 
same writer has illustrated for us the renew- 
ing power of literature upon the worn and 
wearied nature. Here is a part of the pic- 
ture. ‘* To the people in the village, Mr. 
Churchhill was the schoolmaster and noth- 
ing more. They beheld in his form and 
countenance no outward sign of the divinity 
within. They saw him daily moiling and 
delving in the common path like a beetle, 
and little thought that underneath that hard 
cold exterior lay folded delicate, golden 
wings, wherewith, when the day was over, 
he soared and reveled in the pleasant eve- 
ning air. With a feeling of infinite relief, 
he left behind him the empty school-house, 
into which the sun of a September afternoon 
was pouring. All the bright young faces 
were gone. All the impatient little hearts 
were gone. All the fresh voices, shrill but 
musical with the melody of childhood, were 
gone. Casting a furtive glance at the last 
caricature of himself in red chalk on the 
wooden fence close by, he entered with a 
light step the solemn avenue of pines that 
led to the margin of the river. At 
first his step was slow and _ nervous, 
and he swung his cane as if aiming blows at 
some invisible enemy. Though a meek 
man, there were moments when he remem- 
bered with bitterness the unjust reproaches 
of fathers, and their insulting words. But 
as he walked, his step grew slower and his 
heart calmer. The coolness and shadows of 
the great trees comforted him, and he heard 
the voice of the wind as it were the voice of 
spirits calling around him in the air. So 
that, when he emerged from the blacklands 
into the meadows by the river side, all his 
cares were forgotten.’’ 

I venture to say that ofttimes a sympa- 
thetic reading of Kavanagh will do the 
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average teacher more good than the reading of 
the best book on the ‘‘ Art of Teaching’’ ever 
written. He who has drunk copiously from 
the fountain of inspiring, instructive litera- 
ture will never again dwell in the desert of 
barren effort. These books, made precious 
by experience and companionship, are 
friends always at hand to minister to our 
needs. 

Let us now consider in an illustrative 
way the value of literary culture in the 
every-day work of the school-room. This 
value is seen, first, 

IN ITS INSTRUCTIVE POWER. 

One of the rarest gifts, either natural or 
acquired, to be found among the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, is that of telling a story 
with skill—a power which gives one of the 
most convenient and most efficient vehicles 
of conveying instruction to children. In 
truth, it is the natural means of educating 
childhood. Whatever may be the merits of 
the discussion between the so-called ‘‘Old’’ 
and ‘* New’’ in education, one good result 
is sure to follow the agitation—a better un- 
derstanding of child nature, and a wise con- 
formity to that nature in methods of school 
work. I do not by any means sympathize 
with the idea that all our teaching is to be 
sugar-coated, and that the learning of lessons 
is to be made a thing of play. I believe 
in downright thorough training, which, be- 
ginning with the child’s school days, shall 
continue to the end of them to develop 
strong, active, and vigorous faculties; not 
one faculty, nor two, but @//of them. But, 
at the same time, can not our teaching—all 
of it—be surcharged with the juices of life 
and living? Surely it can be vitalized in 
every grade of our work. Public schools, 
and colleges, too, have been given too much 
to the dissection of their subjects of instruc- 
tion and to the articulation of the bones. 
But we are beginning to show the better 
way. Instead of putting the world intoa 
sort of a museum or an herbarium for our 
pupils, we are leading them with quickened 
minds to the living, growing world of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Why, everything 
beneath his eyes is a world of mystery to 
the child. His little mind is in rapturous 
sympathy with the wonderful world about 
him. Yet how much of our instruction is 
absolutely lifeless. Take, for example, a 
class of children in the first year grade who 
are just beginning to learn the form and 
sounds of words: ‘‘ Willie,’’ says the teach- 
er, pointing to the chart, ‘* what is this?’’ 
Willie reads: ‘‘ Ann saw the cat.’”’ ‘ And 
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what is this?’’ Willie: ‘‘ Did Ann see the 
cat?’’ ‘Yes, Ann did see the cat.’’ And 
so, by iteration and reiteration, the work 
goes on until the the child has learned the 
words and sentences of the chart lesson. 
Now, however valuable and necessary this 
form of instruction may be, I submit that it 
is not natural to the child, and that unless 
the primary teacher can supplement this 
drill by the use of incidents and object 
lessons—story tel/ing—there will be a partial 
failure in respect to securing the highest re- 
sults. As a matter of fact, good primary 
teachers do thus enlarge and sweeten the 
drill instruction of their grades. No child, 
if left to itself, ever tells anything in the 
form of a chart lesson. 

Again, with reference to language lessons 
in the several primary grades, a frequent 
change from the detached and hyphenated 
sentences to short stories told with skill by 
the teacher, written by the child, and then 
corrected for errors, would improve the 
character of thé work done, and would, 
moreover, impart a healthful glow to the 
active young mind. 

Again, with reference to instruction in 
morals, every teacher realizes the fact that 
the moral faculties are the slowest to develop, 
and also that mere didactic instruction is of 
little avail. The child is repelled by mere 
religious talk, but is attracted and quicken- 
ed by the principles and precepts of morals 
and religion, when they come to him in the 
incarnation of an honest and heroic life. In 
every school there are some children ad- 
dicted to telling falsehoods, others to petty 
thefts, and others, perhaps, who have been 
defiled by debasing associations. The ques- 
tion above all other questions in that school- 
room and to that teacher is: ‘* How can I 
educate the moral nature and quicken the 
conscience of these children? Here is the 
highest form of duty put at my hands and 
pressing upon my heart.’’ To answer that 
question will tax the wisdom of the best 
teacher. Stories, incidents, and illustrations 
carefully adapted and timely told give a 
very efficient means of reaching small chil- 
dren. Every child has delight in a tale or 
incident that records a brave deed or men- 
tions a noble act. Nay more, every child, 
in an atmosphere that gives life to noble 
sentiments, feels an impulse to emulate the 
virtues and deeds whose recital has stirred 
deeply the nobler emotions in his breast. 
And in this fact, common to all observing 
eyes, lies either the child’s salvation or his 
ruin,—which it shall be, depends upon who 
supplies the food to the child’s mind, and 
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under what influences his emotions are ex- 
cited. Without a rich and full literary cul- 
ture, the teacher will scarce be able to meas- 
ure up to the requirements of that moral in- 
struction which, if given at all, must often 
be indirect, and always surcharged with the 
spirit of truth and honor. 

Take up again, for example, the study of 
United States history ; what do you find as 
a rule, but an historical skeleton, without 
heart and without life? Of all the common 
school studies, this one seems to me to be 
most susceptible of rational and profitable 
treatment at the hands of the teacher ; but 
as a matter of fact, it is the most uninterest- 
ing of these studies. A taste for sound his- 
torical information and study may, can, and 
ought to be cultivated from the earlier 
years of the child’s school life by a judicious 
use of the story-telling power; so that when the 
time for systematic study in history is reach- 
ed, the pupil, led by a taste almost uncon- 
sciously acquired, may be ready to study 
history by topics, making use of all suitable 
and available reference books. How can 
we afford to neglect in this branch of our 
instruction the rich and abundant resources 
of American poetry, romance, biography, 
and adventure? Yet we have been doing this 
very thing with systematic indifference. 
Longfellow, Whittier, Choate, Cooper, 
Parkman, and Irving, have been sealed 
books to the average school-room. A 
meagre statement of facts as cold as an ice- 
berg and as barren as a desert has been the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of our 
historical teaching. We have treated the 
minds committed to our care as though they 
possessed no powers of reason or imagina- 
tion ; both of which faculties may be tho- 
roughly cultivated by the right use of histor- 
ical studies. Paul Revere’s Ride will awaken 
interest in the story of Lexington and Con- 
cord ; our Grandmother’s Story will sound 
the guns of Bunker Hill in the very ears of 
the school; while Sheridan’s Ride will 
lay open the whole Shenandoah valley to 
the eyes of the children. Or, again, sup- 
pose the habits and the character of the 
American Indian is the topic before the 
class. Now is the time to lead your pupils 
to the attainment of a just and correct view 
of the Indian character; its noble and _ its 
ignoble qualities, its virtues as well as its 
vices. Besides the historical treatises at 
hand, you may use ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ in poetry, 
‘‘The Last of the Mohicans’’ in fiction, 
and the ‘‘ Oregon Trail’ in adventure, with 
strong and even enthusiastic effect. Where 
Cooper paints with too much color the he- 
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roic virtues of our brother of the woods and 
plain, Parkman will tone down the picture 
with discerning hand and sober brush. But 
better than all the positive knowledge thus 
gained, though of unmeasured value, is the 
training of the pupil to read, analyze, and 
compare facts and statements with a dis- 
criminating mind. 

Consider, in the next place, how literature 
may be applied so as to give just views of 
life. Say, for example, that some crime has 
been committed in the neighborhood, and 
that the incidents of the crime have become 
acommon subject of conversation among 
your pupils, especially the older ones, to 
whom vice and crime are too often presented 
in an attractive garb. The teacher, anx- 
ious to counteract the demoralizing influ- 
ences which follow familiarity with vice and 
crime, and also to reveal to his pupils the 
torment and ruin that crime brings upon 
him who commits it, will choose, perhaps, 
to tell them the story of Donatello and Mi- 
riam from the Marble Faun. Pointing out 
the little group of artists in the Catacombs, 
he will dwell upon Miriam with the haunt- 
ing presence and power of some mysterious 
sin or misfortune, which is personified in 
the forbidding appearance and dogging 
footsteps of the Mode! ; and upon the sweet, 
careless, joyful nature of the faun-like lad 
who lives now in the smiles of Miriam’s 
favor. Then follows an account of the kill- 
ing of the Model by Donatello; a deed in- 
spired by the eye of Miriam. But mark 
how changed is the lad! His sense of free- 
dom is gone; his abounding joy is gone; 
his vivacity is gone—all gone forever. A 
single crime done in the heat of a passion- 
ate moment, has poisoned the very springs 
of his life, and separated him from the ob- 
ject of his affection by an impassable gulf. 
With this the teacher may connect the story 
of the tragedy of Macbeth, with now and 
then a reading or quotation from the poet's 
lines to illustrate the thought. Or he may 
turn to the Bible on the desk and read the 
story of Adam’s fall, which will have a new 
and deeper meaning now to these awakened 


minds, and also take a few selections from, 


Mrs. Browning’s Drama of Exile to fill out 
the Bible picture. Who can estimate the 
value of such teaching? Not only have the 
minds of the children been awakened, their 
moral natures invigorated, and their imagin- 
ations exalted, but they have made the ac- 
quaintance of books that will never cease to 
be their teachers—books that will become 
the companions of their quiet hours, and 
determine the character of their associations 





throughout life. Shakespeare may become 
their friend and the Bible their daily inspi- 
ration. 

The value of literary culture to the teacher 
is seen, second, 


IN ITS SYMPATHETIC POWER. 


The percentage of children and adults who 
cannot see with their eyes and cannot hear 
with their ears and cannot think with their 
minds is very small—less, perhaps, than 
some of us feel willing to admit. Without 
stopping to discuss the merits of the criti- 
cism made against our schools in that they 
fail in a measure to develop the perceptive 
faculties and to train the reasoning powers, 
I may say that literature can be made very 
useful in opening the mind of the child to 
the utility and beauty of the things which 
are about him. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by sympathetic power in literature. 
The time is a day early in December. The 
place is the white frame schoolhouse on the 
knoll, which I have reason to remember so 
well. The reading lesson of the day has 
become a drag. Somehow or other the les- 
son, once so interesting and instructive, has 
lost all its favor. It has been worn out in 
the treadmill of learning to read. Outside, 
scattering snowflakes are falling——portents 
of the coming storm. It is the first snow of 
winter. ‘‘ Books away, if you please,”’ is the 
request from the teacher’sdesk. ‘‘ Thomas, 
will you fetch me a few snowflakes on your 
coat-sleeve?’’ ‘What a funny request !’’ 
is the interrogation of more than a score of 
bright eyes. ‘* Why did I ask Tom to fetch 
the snowflakes on his coat-sleeve, and not 
on his hands?’’ asks the teacher. And with 
that simple question he will lead out the 
minds of those children until they are in 
possession of all the facts concerning the 
snowflake, from the time it ascended to the 
clouds until it fell upon the coat of the boy 
on that December day. But about the time 
this lesson in natural science is finished, a 
question comes from that eager boy in the 
farthest corner of the room: ‘Sir, what 
makes the snowflake look like a star?’’ 

O profound questions of childhood ! ‘how 
oft ye startle the minds and try the 
wisdom of your teachers! How oft ye 
bring them down in humility, and then 
draw them to higher planes of inspiration 
and usefulness! It is these penetrating 


questions from the lips of children, so diffi- 
cult to answer, that give to the true teacher his 
supreme opportunity. For every important 
fact, every great truth, has great associations. 
In reply to the lad’s question, the startled 
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teacher said: ‘‘I cannot answer that ques- 
tion to-day, but I will to morrow, if the 
regular lessons are well learned.’’” Now that 
district teacher is not even a college grad- 
uate. But on his way home he recalls the 
fact that he has read a little volume by 
Ruskin entitled, ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust,’’ 
which treats of crystallization. He walks 
five miles that evening to the village library 
and secures the book. ‘Turning to page 235 
he finds just what he needs for the prepara- 
tion of the most important lesson that he 
has yet taught. 

He reads that by the subtle law of crys- 
talization, clay when purified is transformed 
into sapphire ; sand into an opal; soot into 
a diamond; and water into a star. But the 
teacher’s lessons did not end here. From 
fact to principle, from principle to highest 
truth, he led the minds of those children. 
Listen as he closes the lesson: ‘‘ The human 
clay, now trampled and despised, will not 
be,—cannot be,—knit into strength and 
light by accident or ordinances of unassisted 
fate. By human cruelty and iniquity it 
has been afflicted, by human mercy and 
justice it must be raised ; and, in all fear or 
questioning of what is or is not, the real 
message of creation, or of revelation, you 
may assuredly find perfect peace, if you are 
resolved to do that which your Lord has 
plainly required.’’ 

Or the teacher may give such a lesson in 
another form. Taking up a fifteen-cent copy 
of Snow Bound, he reads: 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly clouded, gave at noon, 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 
A chill, no coat, however stout, 
Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 


Then follows a conversation respecting 
the New England winter, and the hardships 
of the pilgrim settlers. From day to day 
portions of the poem are read to the pupils, 
while the teacher improves the opportuuity 
for brief stimulating ‘‘talks’’ upon topics 
suggested by the poem. Perhaps some day 
that bright, thoughtful girl by the window 
breaks in with question: ‘Sir, why is 
winter associated with ideas of decay and 
death ?’’ The teacher before replying to 
the question reads : 
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Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our needs is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress trees ; 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death 
That Love can never lose its own. 


A poem thus read cannot be kept within 
the school-room. It will find its way into 
the homes and hearts of that neighborhood. 
Never again can winter be a common-place 
affair to the children of that district. Eyes 
have been opened to the wonderful beauty 
of that season, hearts have begun to respond 
to the music of the winter wind, and minds 
to feel the sublime power of a winter sky. 

But the winter is almost gone when, on a 
bright day in March, the note of a song 
sparrow—first of the vanguard of returning 
birds—thrills that school-room with a new 
sensation. Now again does the teacher find 
his opportunity. He picks up perchance a 
copy of ‘‘ Wake Robin,’’ by John Bur- 
roughs, and reads to the school parts of the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Return of the Birds.’’ 
With the coming of spring-time the whole 
school—teacher and pupils—forms a class 
in Natural History. Every eye notes the 
coming of every bird. Every pencil makes 
a record of the facts observed, such as 
the time of coming, the appearance, the 
habits, etc., etc. No text-book is used. 
Nothing is told to the child which he can- 
not observe for himself. The teacher 
directs, encourages, and stimulates; while 
the pupil sees, compares and loves. In the 
midst of this work, the teacher mentions a 
poem about birds which has interested him ; 
and at an opportune hour, he reads to minds 
raptly attentive : 

* * Jn this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a committee, 
The ballad singers and the troubadours, 

The street musicians of the heavenly city; 
The birds, who make sweet music for us all 

In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them and whe. 
taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys. 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er taught ? 
Whose habitations in the tree tops even, 
Are half-way houses on the road to Heaven? 


During the time given to such work as 
this, have the regular tasks in reading, writing 
and arithmetic suffered any loss of time?’ 
Not at all; while they have gained immeas- 
urably in other ways, Do I speak toe: 
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strongly when I say that in someSuch way 
as this which I have tried to illustrate to 
you to-day, literature may be used to estab- 
lish a sympathetic relation between the 
child and the world around him—the fields, 
the woods, the birds, and the sky—a rela- 
tion that will prove permanent, stimulating 
and healthful ? 

The value of literary culture to the teacher 
may be seen, third, 


IN ITS REFINING POWER. 


Association with cultivated people is 
known to be the best means of refining the 
manner and the language. But the associa- 
tions of every-day life are not refined. 
Rude manners and coarse speech abound in 
public and in private life. Slang and un- 
grammatical speech are found everywhere. 
What does the customary teaching of the 
school-room do to refine the manners and 
the speech? Something, I am glad to say, 
but, comparatively, how little is accom- 
plished in this direction! Reading lessons 
and grammar exercises have little power to 
bring about these highly important results 
in the education of our children. The value 
of the fine arts as a refining influence in 
education is well understood. As Cole says, 
‘* Beauty is in the mind. A scene is an in- 
dex to feelings and associations. History 
and poetry made the barren hills of Scot- 
land glorious to Scott. What a beautiful 
exemplification of the power of poetry was 
that remark of the old carpenter who had 
been a companion of Burns: ‘ And it seemed 
to him that the country had grown more 
beautiful since Burns had written his bonnie 
little sangs about it.’ Now of all the fine 
arts, poetry possesses justly the first place as 
to its power to raise the emotions. There 
is scarce any one emotion of human nature 
beyond its reach.’’ How rich is English 
literature in poems suitable for children ! 
How ripe the harvest awaiting the hands of 
the cultured teacher ! 

The value of literary culture to the teacher 
is seen, fourth, 


IN ITS GOVERNING POWER. 
Authority lies at the foundation of ‘all 


successful teaching. First the law, then the 


gospel, then grace. A failure at the point of 
government isa failure at all points. The 
wisdom and resources of Solomon could 
avail nothing where the teacher’s authority 


\is not respected and felt as a power every 
‘moment. But with this established, the 
‘relations between teacher and pupils may be 
cordial, with no loss of authority on the one 


hand, or of respect on the other. Much 





of the trouble in the school-room arises from 
the inability of the teacher to keep all the 
pupils busy at all times. A lesson is assigned 
with reference to the average ability of the 
class, as it should be. But the bright, 
active pupil, finishes his lesson before the 
allotted time has expired, and then, with 
nothing to do, falls into mischief, often with 
no intention of creating a disturbance or 
doing wrong. This is the teacher’s time to 
place a suitable book into his hand, or to 
encourage him to commit to memory a few 
lines from some poem which interests him, 
or to write a story about some bird whose 
habits he has been studying. The resources 
of the cultured teacher will never fail to 
meet the needs of the moment, and to pre- 
serve the school from an outbreak of dis- 
order. 

Fellow teachers! The perils of a perni- 
cious literature are pressing hard upon us. 
With every click of the printing press bad 
books, obscene pictures, and vile pamphlets 
are multiplied. With every increase of 
transportation facilities this evil influence is 
disseminated over our land. It finds its 
way even into our homes, to the ruin of both 
our sons and daughters. Its corrupting and 
blighting power is felt in our schools and in 
society. What are we doing to stay its 
power? In our daily work we are seeking 
to create a taste and appetite for reading; 
but what are we doing to purify that taste 
and feed that appetite? We can not escape 
the responsibility. ‘The power of evil ‘‘must 
not feed in the green of the world.’’ We 
must combat this evil, and that, too, in the 
only reasonable way—which is to use the 
good to displace the bad. We mus¢ control 
the reading of our children, or ‘‘ perish by 
our own prosperity.’’ And this work must 
begin in our homes. It must begin with 
the babe on its mother’s knee, in the lulla- 
bies that cradle the child to rest. It must 
continue through childhood and youth until 
our children shall go forth from home and 
school with fixed habits and cultivated 
tastes to make places and a namé for them- 
selves in the busy world. After all, it’s not 
the hours of play and study that we are to 
guard, so much as the hours of ease and 
rest. 

A child of two years, who can not talk, 
will listen with delight to a story about 
something within the range of its experience ; 
and will manifest pleasure at every new 
feature of the story. I know a home (and 
it is by no means an exceptional one), where 
the mother has been accustomed to read to 
the children from their tenderest years. 
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Now at any time these active, noisy children 
will leave their play to hear their mother 
read. Especially when 
The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
do these children gather around their moth- 
er’s knee and ask : 
Read from the treasured volumes 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


Then comes in precious cadence a poem 
from Alice Cary or Mary Howitt, a tale 
from Andersen, a myth from Hawthorne, or 
astory from the Bible. Thus day by day 
do these children enjoy the precious com- 
panionship of the best books, and, as they 
learn to read, to pass their moments of rest 
from play and study with these friends whom 
they learned to love at their mother’s knee. 

The teacher stands at the gateway of every 
child’s future. For years the best hours of 
the child’s life are committed to his care. 
The fathers and mothers of the next genera- 
tion are to receive in a large measure im- 
pulse and character from his hands. To the 
teacher, therefore, society must and will 
look for leadership in the work of destroy- 
ing the evil of pernicious literature by 
creating and supplying a demand for good 
literature. 

Let not the teacher complain’ that his 
efforts will not be appreciated. These ef- 
forts may, for a time, be disregarded, but 
they will win success at last. The teacher 
himself can afford to wait for his crown. 

Every school-room ought to have a small 
library of selected books adapted to the age 
and to the studies of the children in that 
school; but such a library will be of little 
use until the teacher knows how to use them. 
Whenever the teachers of Ohio, as a class, 
awaken to the value of a thorough personal 
culture as a means to successful teaching, 
the first great step toward victory has been 
taken, and may I not say that they have 
already taken this step in the organization 
of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, whose 
beneficent influence has been widely felt 
during the past year? We meet to-day up- 
on the shore of one of the great lakes of a 
continent. The rhythmic swells of Erie’s 
waves never cease to break upon these pro- 
tecting rocks. Upon these waters in lake, 
in river, and in ocean, floats the commerce 
of the world. From their bosom spring 
those vapors which fall again in fruitful 
blessing upon many, many lands. But 
beautiful as are these mighty waters, and 
bountiful as are their enriching gifts, I 
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reinember that from almost every shore, be- 
neath almost every swelling tide, there sets 
a perilous undertone to destroy every noble 
life that may come within the reach of its 


treacherous power. In like manner, be- 
neath the beautiful and bountiful life created 
by the power of pen and press, there is an 
undertone of perilous evil from which only 
the concerted effort and wisdom of teachers 
and parents can save our children, our homes, 
and our country. Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY E. E. WHITE. 

LL persons who are well informed re- 

specting the attention given to, moral 
training in our public schools, must be sur- 
prised at the assertions often made by those 
who are interested in church schools. In 
his address before the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Monsigneur Capel, 
the distinguished Catholic prelate, assumed, 
with charming simplicity, that the training 
of American public schools is confined to 
the intellect and the body, and that it ig- 
nores the education of the will and the heart. 
He seemed to be under the impression that 
it was conceded by American educators that 
moral training was not a function of the 
public school, and that the school system of 
the United States is actually conducted on 
this fatal error. 

Nor is Mgr. Capel alone in this view of 
public. school training. It is met with in 
Protestant religious papers, and is even 
heard in Protestant pulpits. The assump- 
tion that intellectual training is the sole 
function of the public school is made the 
basis of many of the appeals for the found- 
ing and support of denominational schools. 

This erroneous impression doubtless arises 
from a failure to discriminate between tech- 
nical, formal religious instruction, and mc -al 
instruction. When the Rev. Mr. Fraser 
(now Bishop Fraser), of the British ‘* Schools 
Inquiry Committee,’’ visited this country 
and learned that no time was set apart in 
the American schools for teaching the 
catechism and other technical religious 
instruction—so common in the parochial 
schools of England—he quite naturally in- 
ferred that moral training was also neglected, 
but a wider and closer observation znside of 
the public schools of the country disclosed 
the presence of not only moral training, 
conscientiously given, but moral training 
vitalized by religious influences and sanc- 
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tions. This is the coficlusion of every wide 
and fair obseryer who has come to know 
the inside of the American school. The 
writer of this note is somewhat familiar with 
the schools in several States. He has met 
many thousands of American teachcrs in 
their associations and institutes, and has not 
only addressed them on the duty of vital 
moral training, but has listened to much 
instruction on this topic, and as a result he 
is able to say that if there be one topic on 
which American teachers are agreed, it is, 
‘the duty of the public school to provide 
effective moral training.’’ He has never 
heard the proposition disputed that charac- 
ter is more important as a school result than 
mere intellectual training, and he believes 
that American teachers, as a class, feel a 
deep concern respecting the moral result of 
their labors. 

While this is true, it must be conceded 
that many teachers give too little attention 
to character-building, and that the practical 
results of the moral training of the schools 
generally, are not altogether satisfactory. 
It is unquestionably both desirable and pos- 
sible to improve our school methods of 
morai training—a fact most keenly realized 
by the thousands of conscientious teachers. 
The unsatisfactory character of the moral 
training in many schools is due, in part at 
least, to the fact that not a few teachers 
have been confused by the wide conflict of 
opinion on the question of religious instruc- 
tion in school, and, as a consequence, they 
are not training their pupils in character in 
accordance with their better judgment or 
with their best power. Most of the speakers 
and writers on this question have failed to 
make a cléar distinction between the effect- 
ive use of religious influence and sanctions 
in the training of the conscience, and the 
giving of technical religious instruction. 
The absence of the catechism and other 
formal religious zastruction has been assumed 
to be the absence of religion, and the denial 
of the right of the public school to give 
sectarian religious instruction is supposed 
to necessitate a denial of the right of the 
teacher to use any religious influence, sanc- 
tion or authority in moral training. The 
confusion of these two very dissimilar views 
is the source of much of the weakness of 
school training in morality; but happily, 
thousands of Christian teachers have no 
such confusion in their practice. The great 
majority of American schools are religious 
without being sectarian, and it is high time 
that this distinction were recognized by all 
advocates of public education. 
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The truth lies between the two extreme 
views on this subject—the one asserting 
that moral training in the public school 
must be completely divorced from religion, 
and the other claiming that technical and 
formal religious instruction must be made 
the basis of all moral training, and that the 
absence of such instruction in a school 
renders its moral training futile and ineffect- 
ive. There is a practical mean between 
these two extreme positions, and its univer- 
sal recognition is very desirable. 

What is needed to give efficiency to moral 
training i” school is not formal religious in- 
struction, but redigtous influence—the en- 
forcing of the authority of the conscience 
by religious motives and sanctions. When 
a witness appears in court to give testimony, 
he is not formally ¢mstructed in religious 
doctrines, but his conscience is quickened 
and its authority reinforced by an oath that 
appeals to the Supreme Source of right and 
the Omniscient Searcher of hearts. A 
similar use of the sanctions and authority 
of religion is necessary to quicken the con- 
science of the young and make it regal in 
the life. Whatever may be true respecting 
the necessity of the religious oath in admin- 
istering justice in a Christian country, it 
will never be practicable to dispense with 
religious sanctions and influence in the 
moral training of youth. 

We have little confidence in the efficacy 
of any system of moral training that may 
properly be characterized as godless. Every 
moral code that commands and _ secures 
obedience derives its highest and most re- 
straining authority from religion, and this is 
as true in Pagan as in Christian countries. 
Back of the ‘Thou must not’’ of the con- 
science must be heard the ‘* Zhou shalt not”’ 
of the Lord. Let right and wrong be made 
to rest solely on human authority, and the 
restraining power of the conscience is sadly 
weakened. Virtue is soon regarded as mere 
self-restraint, temperance as moral coward- 
ice, and theft as the secret redistribution of 
wrong accumulations ! 

What is needed for the effective moral 
training of the young is the making of the 
conscience regal in conduct by the proper 
use of the sanctions and authority of re- 
ligion, ‘To this end a Christian teacher is 
better than the catechism, and a reverent 
recognition of Divine authority is better 
than Scripture exegesis. The wise Chris- 
tian teacher has no difficulty in finding the 
practical mean between godless moral train- 
ing and sectarian religious instruction. 

Indiana School Journal. 
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OUTLINE OF WORK. 


FOR COUNTY INSTITUTES IN THE STATE OF 
INDIANA. 


HE following comprehensive outline of 

work for the County Institutes of Indi- 
ana, issued by Hon. John W. Holcombe, 
Superintendent of Pubftc Instruction, was 
prepared by a special committee of five of 
the ablest Superintendents of the State. 
The committee was appointed by the State 
Superintendent in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted by the Indiana County Su- 
perintendents’ Association. In referring to 
their report —the first half of which is given 
herewith—Supt. Holcombe says, on behalf 
of the committee: 

It was the opinion of the committee that, 
while the instruction of teachers in the subject- 
matter of the branches they are to teach is not 
the main purpose of the County Institute, it 
should, nevertheless, be kept in view to some 
extent, subordinated, of course, to instruction in 
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the ar/ of teaching, the inculcation of correct 


principles and methods. But principles and 
methods can be well taught only by the use of 
copious illustrations and examples. Thus, inci- 
dentally, may be afforded a valuable review of 
parts of the subjects of school work. The aim 
of this outline is to secure in the Institutes a 
practical application of principles, and a full 
and clear illustration of methods; and if too 
little attention seems given to the discussion of 
principles and methods themselves, it is because 
that work has been thoroughly done in the out- 
lines heretofore issued by. the State Board of 
Education, to which this is in a manner supple- 
mentary, and to which instructors are referred 
for valuable aid in their preparation for Insti- 
tute work. In these pages all the eight statu- 
tory branches have been outlined, with degrees 
of fullness varying with what were thought to be 
the needs of the present year; and, in addition, 
a lesson has been provided on ‘Good Be- 
havior,”’ a subject required by the law to be 
taught in the schools, and two lessons on 
“American Literature,’ an appropriate and in- 
teresting topic for Institute instruction, since it 
receives some, though inadequate, attention in 
the school histories of the United States, and 
furnishes a large part of the material of the 
reading books. Though aware of the imperfec- 
tions of their work, prepared in so short a time, 
the committee submit it to the teachers of the 
State with the hope that it may prove useful, not 
only in securing uniformity in the standard of 
Institute instruction, but in affording helpful 
suggestions for the every-day work of their 
schools. 
SPELLING. 


1. The Importance of Method. 

a. It is claimed by many educators that too 
much time and attention are devoted 
this study. Nevertheless, 

b. It is admitted that we are a nation of bad 
spellers. From these facts, it seems that— 

c. Our methods need improving. 

2. The results to be secured by the study of 

ere include the knowledge of, 
The letters used in each word, and their 
order. 

b. The sounds of the letters, and their dia- 

critical marks. 

. The accentuation of the word, and the 
mark or marks by which it is indicated. 

. The correct syllabication of the word. 

The correct pronunciation of the word. 

The proper meaning of the word. 

. The proper use of the word. 

. The image of the written word. 

The respective advantages of the different 

methods. 

a. By oral spelling, a correct pronunciation 
is secured. 

b. By written spelling, the image of the 
written word is obtained, and each pupil 
recites the entire lesson. 

c. By dictation exercises, the correct meaning 
and use of the word are illustrated. 

4. The best method a combination or alter- 

nation of all these. 
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a. How the methods may be combined. 

b. How they may be arranged to alternate. 

5. Class Management. 

a. Written spelling, with slates. 

b. Written spelling, with spelling blanks. 

c. Correction of work. 

d. Oral spelling. 

6. Errors to be avoided. 

a. Spelling should not be treated as merely 
an exercise of the memory. Teachers 
should exert themselves to avoid merely 
mechanical drill, and to put the work upon 
a better basis in the exercise of the pupils’ 
reasoning powers. 

b. That there are exceptions to rules and 
violations of analogy is no reason why we 
should treat spelling as a system without 
rule and wholly arbitrary. 

c. There is no reason why we should regard 

the rules which govern our spelling as too 

difficult of comprehension to be generally 
taught and used. They should be mas- 
tered and applied by the pupils. 

The teacher should not allow the work to 

become monotonous. It will admit of 

many variations, some of which are sug- 
gested farther on. 

e. The teacher should neglect no opportunity 
of pointing out and correcting orthographi- 
cal errors, in whatever work they may ap- 
pear. 

Variations in Classwork. 

1. Teach the duplication of final consonants 
of monosyllables in the addition of suffixes. 

a. State the rule, illustrating it by a few ex- 
amples. 

b. Call upon the pupils.to write or pronounce 
a score or more of monosyllables ending 
in consonants, and to add a suffix to each, 
applying the rule. 

2. Teach the duplication of final consonants 

of dissyllables. 

3. Teach the omission of final ¢ in the addi- 
tion of suffixes. 

4. Teach the change of y to 7 before a suffix. 

5. Teach the meaning and application of 
common prefixes; as—pre, post, sub, trans, 
inter, con, super, ultra, re, retro, etc. 

6. Assign lessons on geographical abbrevia- 
tions, and the names of States and Territories, 
counties, Cities, etc. 

7. Assign for study general lists of abbrevia- 
tions in common use. 

8. Require lists of words containing a par- 
ticular sound of a certain letter; as,—a dozen 
words containing the sound of a as in fasy/, etc. 

g. Conduct exercises in the correction of er- 
rors in pronunciation, grouping together words 
of a class subject to the same common error ; 
as, words of four syllables, accented npon the 
first, which are incorrectly pronounced with a 
secondary accent—dissoluble, seminary, miser- 
able, cemetery, territory, promissory, terminable, 
statutory, operative. 

THE DICTIONARY. 


Every school should be supplied with an un- 
abridged Dictionary of the English Language ; 
and should the school be unfurnished with so 
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important an auxiliary to its work, it is to be 
hoped that the teacher can supply the deficiency. 

The best teachers are generally those who 
consult the dictionary the most frequently; the 
most to be condemned are those who teach 
error rather than make the exertion to ascertain 
what is correct and true, and those who are dis- 
inclined to consult authorities before pupils, 
fearing thus to expose their fallibility. 

Not only should the teacher make frequent 
use of this book for himself. He should teach 
the school the value and the use of this import- 
ant work, assured that the lessons he imparts 
and the habits he thus inculcates will be of use 
to the members in all subsequent life. 

In the following outlines (which may be used 
for a variation of the work of spelling classes) 
are presented 

Uses for which the Dictionary is Valuable. 

1. For a better knowledge of ordinary words. 
We may frequently find ourselves mispronounc- 
ing, misspelling, or misusing some of the simplest 
and commonest words. 

a. Examples of simple words frequently mis- 
pronounced : God, aunt, can’t, grass, water, 
want, etc. 

b. Examples of simple words frequently mis- 
spelled: Until, separate, cupful, to-day, 
etc. 

c. Examples of simple words frequently mis- 
used; Don’t for doesn’t; can, for may ; 
shall, for will, etc. 

2. For a knowledge of new, unusual, and dif- 

ficult words. 

3. For a clear and full description of the 
sounds of letters; as, the sound of w# in tune, 
lute, etc.; # in rude, rule, etc.; @ in psalm, 
father, etc.; ein there, where, etc. 

4. For the correct pronunciation of geograph- 
ical names, many of which are omitted from the 
vocabularies of geographies ; as Balaklava, Aln- 
wick, Trafalgar, Monaco, Leicester, Norwich, 
Pompeii, Balmoral, etc. 

5. For the correct pronunciation of biograph- 
ical names found in the lessons and in current 
literature; as Beethoven, Marlborough, Brou- 
gham, Agassiz, Guyot, Faneuil, Bolivar, Ali, 
Rothschild, Castelar, Thiers, Goethe, etc. 

6. For some account of the noted characters 
of fiction whose names appear in our reading 
lessons and in selections read in the school- 
room; as—Hiawatha, Rip Van Winkle, Poor 
Richard, Little Nell, Sancho Panza, Sam Wel- 
ler, Mrs. Grundy, Lenore, John Bull, Uncle Sam, 
The Man of Ross, Punchinello, Uriah Heep, 
etc. 

7. For the origin of many words in common 
use referring to historical or legendary events, 
customs, and persons; as—stentorian, terpsi- 
chorean, hectoring, chalybeate, herculean, ma- 
cadamizing, Easter, indenture, subjugate, eman- 
cipate, palladium, shibboleth, cabal, canard, 
Hoosier, esculapian, etc. 

8. For an explanation of references to the 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans; as—Ju- 
piter, Hebe, Juno, Vulcan, Mercury, Neptune, 
etc. 

g. For the interpretation of foreign words and 
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phrases frequently met in our readings; as— ; tutes. Some of the class of questions here re- 


Qui vive, pcst mortem, tpse dixit, ex parte, bona 
hide, etc. 

10. For the correct pronunciation of scripture 
names ; as~-Habakkuk, Ahasuerus, Sanhedrim, 
Zaccheus, etc. 


GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


. What constitutes good behavior. 

. Motives for good behavior : 

. Desire for approbation. 

. Prudence or policy. 

. Approval of one’s own conscience. 

. To realize in our own lives our ideals of 
right action. ‘‘You should be polite to 
others, not because you suppose them to 
be gentlemen, but because you are a gen- 
tleman yourself.” 

. Habits of good behavior, how attained : 

. By knowledge of what right action is. 

. By regard for the feelings of others. 

- By the will to combine and direct such 
knowledge and regard. 

. Methods: 

. Clear explanation of the action desired. 

. Examples: as found in reading books, in 
history, in the biographies of illustrious 
persons, and in the Bible. 

c. Example of the teacher: ‘ unconscious 

tuition,” etc. 

. Common Errors: 

. Expecting pupils to have the will to act 
right before they have a knowledge of 
what is right, or the proper feeling for 
right action. 

b. Employment of censure and the neglect 

of commendation. 

c. Hasty and harsh action by the teacher, etc. 
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READING. 
Suggestions to Institute Instructors. 


1. The purpose or aim and scope of each 
book in the series of Readers used in the county 
should be explained, to the end that the teacher 
may know how to use the book in accord with 
its purpose, and how to obtain the results in- 
tended, as well as to know what those results 
should be. 

2. As far as expedient, the lesson of each day 
should be upon the methods for a different book 
or grade; as, methods for First Reader pupils 
on Monday, for Second Reader pupils on Tues- 
day, and so on. 

3. If any part of the course in reading is to 
receive special attention, such attention can 
most profitably be given to the primary grades 
and their methods. These subjects are of great 
value to young teachers, and they are the sub- 
jects upon which persons beginning to teach are 
generally least informed. Do not let their share 
of attention be crowded out by other topics. 

4. Many questions confront the teacher in the 
application of the methods and theories of teach- 
ing reading. To the young teacher or the teacher 
attempting to adopt new methods, the questions 
which arise are of serious import. Too much 
time can not be given to their solution in insti- 





ferred to are as follows: 

a. Should the child havea First Reader at 
the very beginning of his learning to read ? 

b. If not, what should he have, and what 
should be done for him ? 

c. Should the word method, or some other 
method, be first employed? 

d. If the word method, how long before the 

transition should or can be made to the 

phonic method? 

. How is such transition best effected ? 

. What use should be made of the letters by 

name during these periods? 

g. When and how should oral spelling (z. ¢., 
calling the letters of a word by name,) be- 
gin to be employed ? 

h. How can the spelling of a word enable a 
child to learn the pronunciation of that 
word? 

i. When should the child begin to depend 
upon spelling as the means for learning 
new words? 

j. When should the child be required to have 
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a slate ? 

k. What are the first uses to be made of a 
slate? 

1. Should “print’’ or “‘script’’ characters be 
used first ? 


m. What part of the reading lesson should be 
written daily ? 

5. Give attention to the subject of Punctua- 
tion. Correct the erroneous ideas entertained 
as to its observance in reading, State its real 
purpose—to show the construction of sentences 
and the relations of words, and not to guide the 
voice except in showing the meaning of the 
language used. 

a. Give examples of pauses not indicated by 
correct punctuation. Illustrate by reading 
selections. 

b. Give examples of punctuation which do 
not indicate pauses; as, the nrst commas in 
the following sentences: 


Yes, sir, George is here. 
Why, Charles, is that you? 

6. Call attention to the different pronuncia- 
tions of the word /he. 

a. When used alone. 

b. When used before a vowel sound; as,—the 

earth, the apple, the old man, etc. 

c. When used before a consonant sound; as, 

—the world, the boy, the house. 

7. Present and illustrate by numerous exam- 
ples the subject of Inflection. 

8. Call upon the teachers to correct, as far as 
possible, the prevalent slipshod manner of pro- 
nouncing words ending in faim or ton; as,— 
mountain, education, etc. 

g. Emphasize the importance of speaking cor- 
rectly. ‘Teachers are too apt to misuse the ele- 
mentary sounds in conversation. 

10. The committee most respectfully suggest 
the avoidance of discussions of grades and 
styles of reading not involved in common school 
teaching, and that care be taken that too much 
time be not consumed by mere displays of skill 
in reading. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
Qualifications of the Teacher. 

1. General knowledge of the subject. Show 
that a knowledge of the who/e subject is neces- 
sary to the best teaching of any part. 

2. Familiarity with business customs; the citi- 
zen’s use of arithmetic. 

3. Acquaintance with the text-book in use. 

4. Necessity of well defined methods; Gen- 
eral, as deduced from general character of the 
work; Sfectia/, as required by advancement 
and size of class, time for recitations, appliances, 
etc. 

5. Necessity of a definite idea of the ends to 
be accomplished. 

Classification. 

(This lesson to be adapted to local circumstances 

and conditions. ) 

In case no course of study has been provided 
for the schools of the county, let the importance 
of classification be discussed, and instructions 
be given in the gradations of the work in this 
branch according to the number and kind of 
books in the series in use, considering, also, the 
number of books in the series of readers in the 
schools. Instructions should also be given as 
to how the usual and common hindrances to 
proper classification are to be met and over- 
come, among which are diversity of text-books, 
different editions of same book, too great num- 
ber of classes or grades already in schools, etc. 

If a course of study has been laid down and 
the gradation of the schools is in progress, or 
about to be begun, the lesson should be de- 
voted to instruction in the matter of adjusting 
and adapting the work so as to conform to the 
plan, considering also possible obstacles and 
objections. 

Direction of Pupil’s Work. 

. Assignment of lesson or task. 

a. The pupil must understand definitely the 

extent of the task. 

b. The amount must be adapted to his time 

for preparation. 

c. The /essons taught must render the accom- 

plishment of the task possible. 

d. The thoroughness or scope of the work re- 
quired of him must be governed by his 
ability and experience. 

. Study. 

a. The teacher should direct the time for 

study. 

The results of the pupil’s work should be 

carefully put down on slate or paper. 

c. The teacher should ascertain the pupil's 
manner of working and habits of study. 

d. The teacher should direct the character 
and arrangement of written work pre- 
pared for recitations. 

The Recitation. 

1. The class exercises in the primary grades 
consist principally of drill work, the subject 
being fully developed in a preceding lesson. 

2. In the more advanced grades, less “ pre- 
paratory instructions” being necessary, and the 

upils “‘being trained to obtain knowledge 
tas books,” the class work is more especially 
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a test of their Anow/edge and skill, as such, the 

recitation is directed to— 

. The development of the subject. 

. Applications. 

. The development of subject includes— 

. A statement of things previously learned, 
to which the new subject is related. 

. Definition of terms. 

. General statements and principles. 

. Deduction of rule and formula. 

(The institute instructor should give method 
of conducting a recitation, embracing the points 
under development of subject.) 

Application— Work in Practical Problems. 


1. Problems assigned for preparation should 
be so collected that those involving the appli- 
cation of a single principle will comprise the 
first lesson ; and only when that grade of prob- 
lems is fully mastered, the class should be given 
such as involve more complicated analysis. 

2. The instruction on the preparation of the 
lesson should be such as to direct the attention 
of the pupil to the importance of the solution, 
rather than to “ getting the answer.” 

3. The work should not be confined to the 
problems in the text-books; the object being to 
render the pupil master of the swéject, and not 
of a text-book merely. 

4. The recitation should show (1) the amount 
of work performed, and (2) the gua/ity or cor- 
rectness of the work. 

The first object is secured by— 

a. Reports from pupils, and 

b. Inspection of their work; 

The second, by— 

a. Reports from pupils, 

b. Inspection of their work, 

c. Comparison of results, 

d. Solution of problems, either oral or written. 

5. Solutions should be logical, concise and 
grammatical. 

(The institute instructor should show the rela- 
tive advantages of the two methods of solution, 
oral or written, and should give method of con- 
ducting a recitation on problems.) 

HYGIENE. 

1. Hygiene for the teacher: 

a. The teacher's liabilities to ill health. 

b. Overwork. 
c 
d 
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. Anxiety. 
. Care of his diet, rest, sleep. 
2. Hygienic observations concerning 
school house and grounds. 
a. The teacher should visit the house before 
commencing school. 
b. He should notice drainage, decaying mat- 
ter, the outbuildings, the well, etc. 
. The lighting of the school room. 
. The heating of the school room. 
The ventilation of the school room. 
The arrangement and condition of the 
seats and desks. 
. Hygienic law applied to the pupil: 
. Position of pupils in seats; in school room. 
. Variety required. 
Recesses. 
. Uses of eyes. 
. Sitting in drafts ; by hot stoves. 
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. Care of clothing. 
. Care of person. 
. Contagious diseases; rules to be observed. 


Amount of work to be required of pupils. 
Temperance; (1) moderation in right 
things, (2) abstinence from harmful things. 


. Athletic sports. 
. The wi#// to be trained to obey hygienic 


law. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Purpose of teaching Hygiene and Physi- 


ology in the schools. 


2. 
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. Vital processes. 


. Office of the gray matter. 


. Office of the white matter. 


. Sense perception. 


. Reflex action. 


Methods : 
Commence with the frame-work of the 
body. 


. Give general views first. 
. Illustrate with chart, blackboard, skeleton. 
. Let oral instruction precede assigned les- 


son. 


. Introduce technical name after the part 


has been described under the common 
name. 
How to prepare illustrative material. 


. Indicate methods of study to pupils, as les- 


sons are assigned. 


. Let the recitations be mainly topical. 
. Common Errors. 


Too much attention relatively to anatomy. 


. Too little practical application to real life, 


etc. 


. Matter: 
. Frame-work of the body. 
_ Joints. 


1. Bones and 
2. Muscles. 3. Skin and append- 
ages. 

1. Digestion. 2. Circu- 


lation. 3. Respiration. 


The Nervous System. 


. Structure of the System. 

. Two kinds of nerve-substance. 
. Brain. 

. Spinal cord. 


Ganglia, or sympathetic system. 


. Cranial nerves. 


Spinal nerves. 


. Sympathetic nerves. 


Nature of the System. 

1. Conscious 
2. Unconscious impulses. 

1. Sensory 
2. Motor communica- 


impulses. 


communications. 
tions. 

1. Touch. 2. Taste. 
4. Hearing. 5. Sight. 

1. Organic centres. 2. Re- 
flex centres. 3. Sensational centres. 4, 
Ideational centres. 


3. Smell. 


How Nervous System Impaired and Strength- 


ened. 


. How indirectly impaired. 
. By improper diet. 

. By impure air. 

. By poisonous and debilitating stimulants. 
. By the lack of proper exercise. 


1. Physi- 


cal. 2. Mental. 


. By insufficient sleep. 
. How directly impaired. 
. Undue irritation, caused by 1. 
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punishment. 2. Exorbitant demands for 

work. 3. Unnatural incentives to work. 
b. By undue repression. 1. Indefinite as- 
signment of work. 2. Failure to approve 
work done. 3. Arbitrary restrictive rules. 
How strengthened. 

. By proper nutrition. 
. By natural incentives to labor. 
By natural rewards of labor. 
. By recognition of special powers. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
For First Reader Pupils. 

1. For the First Grade, the simplest exercise 
is the naming of objects. It may be conducted 
in connection with the reading lesson. 

a. The objects selected should be simple and 

familiar. 

b. They should be those which especially in- 
terest children. 

c. The names should be short and easily 
spelled and pronounced. 

2. Where writing is taught in connection 
with reading from the start, this exercise may 
be combined with a writing lesson. (Word 
Method.) Pupils should write with/long pen- 
cils, on slates ruled into triple spaces with a 
scratcher, copying from the board. 

3. The next step is the formation of sentences. 

a. These should be short and simple. 

b. They shouid be natural, and suggested by 
the objects mentioned. Pupils learning to 
read should be encouraged to speak with 
freedom and originality upon the subject 
of the lesson. They should acquire fa- 
miliarity with new words by using them 
in this way. 

c. The sentences should be both declarative 
and interrogative in form. 

4. Sentences may be copied by pupils upon 
the slates. When this is done, the teacher 
should see that they are neatly and correctly 
written and punctuated. 

5. Portions of the reading and spelling lessons 
should be copied upon the slate each day. 
Before the First Reader is finished, these re- 
quirements may be considerably extended. 

6. Pupils should have occasional exercises in 
repeating quotations—short verses and maxims 
from graded selections. 


For Second Reader Pupils. 


1. Pupils of the Second Grade should have 
more extended oral and written exercises. 

2. They should learn from frequent practice 
the proper use of the articles and the plural of 
nouns, and the use of irregular verbs most com- 
mon in conversation. 

3. In written exercises, they should use the 
lead pencils. Oral lessons on geography, the 
human body, and similar topics may be reduced 
to a few comprehensive statements and copied 
into a scratch-book provided for the purpose. 
The scratch-book should be kept neat, and 
should be graded with the other work. It may 
contain simple drawings and maps in colors, 
made with red and blue pencils. It will be to 
parents an evidence of the progress made, and 
will preserve for the pupil, in brief, simple state- 
ments, the substance of useful lessons. 
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a. Very little work of this kind should be 
given at one time. 
b. The pupils should not be hurried. 
4. There should be exercises in the correction 
of faulty expressions and mispronounced words. 


a. Common and familiar errors should ~be | 


presented. 

b. They should be corrected by example, 
without any attempt at explanation on 
grammatical grounds. 

5. Pupils should be required to describe objects 

and pictures in composition exercises. 

a. The subjects should be assigned. 

b. The number of sentences should be speci- 
fied, 

c. The pupil should be encouraged to write 
short, simple and natural expressions of 
thought. 

6. Pupils should sometimes have written reci- 
tations in some study—mental arithmetic, for 
example ing required to copy the question 
and state the answer properly, punctuating both. 

7. Pupils of this grade should recite quota- 
tions committed to memory, selected by them- 
selves, subject to the teacher's approval. 

8. More extended work in copying reading 
and spelling lessons may be required. 


For Third Reader Pupils. 


An important subject for language lessons 
adapted to pupils of this grade is the use of 
the personal pronoun. It may be remarked 
that here is where most teachers fail. It isa 
lamentable fact that a vast number of teachers 
fail to master for themselves the use of this pro- 
noun, and, of course, fail utterly in teaching it 
practically. 

1. The use of this pronoun should be taught 
by example and comparison, and not by the 
application of technical principles and rules. It 
is this that distinguishes language lessons from 
— in grammar. 

Pupils should have extensive practice in 
Ps sentences containing I, me, we, us, he, 
him, she, her, they, them. 


EXAMPLES. 





First— 

a. Referring to a single person, a pupil is apt 
to use the pronoun correctly. He will not 
say,— 

“ He told I,” 

“T saw he,” 

“Let I go,” 

“*May me go,”’ etc. 

b. Referring to more persons than one, the 
pupil is very apt to use the wrong word. 
He will probably say,— 

“ He told Charles and . 

“I saw John and he,” 

‘Let Charles and I go.” 

‘May George and me go,” etc. 

c. The proper way to correct these errors is 
by analysis; or, as we should say to the 
pupils, by dividing the sentence into two 
sentences. 


He told Charles and I= | 


He told Charles, 
and 
He told I. 
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{" saw John, 
and 
I saw he. 
Let Charles go, 
Let George and I go= and 
Let I go. 
{May George go, 
May George and me go= { and 
rf May me go. 
In these analyses, the error becomes appar- 
ent. 
Second— 

a. Using a pronoun in connection with a 
noun, the pupil is apt to commit an error. 
While he will not say,— 

“Us were playing.” 

“ He called we in,” etc., he will probably 
say,— 

‘‘Us boys were playing,” 

‘He called we boys in,” etc. 

b. To correct these errors, use the same sen- 
tences with the nouns omitted, when the 
errors become apparent. 

Third—In an equally simple manner, illus- 

trate the error of the expressions,— 
‘Between you and I,” 
“ Between he and you,” etc. 

3. Pupils should be taught to form the posses- 

sive case of nouns. 

The Possessive Singular. 1. Require the 
class to write a series of names of persons 
and things, in the simple singular form; 
as,—man, woman, boy, girl, horse, Charles, 
James, etc. 2. Form the possessive in 
every instance by the addition of 's; as,— 
man’s, woman's, boy's, girl's, horse's, 
Charles’s, James’s. The few exceptions 
to this rule should not be taught at this 
time. 

b. The Possessive Plural. 1. Require the 
pupils to write a series of names in the 
simple plural form; as,—men, women, 
boys, girls, horses, Charleses, Jameses, etc. 

2. Instruct the pupils to add 's to each 
word, unless it ends in s; in that event, to 
add’ alone. 3. Never ask or instruct pu- 
pils ‘‘ when to place the apostrophe before 
the s, and when to place it after the s.” 
The apostrophe is zever placed ‘‘ after the 
s'’ (sign of possessive). Either it is placed 
before the s, as in man’s, or it is used 
alone, as in horses’. It has no connection 
with that letter used to denote the plural 
number. 


I saw John and he= 


4. Pupils should be taught how to write a let- 
ter. 

a. How to date it. 

b. How to address it. 

c. How to close it. 

d. How to fold, direct and stamp it. 

5. Rhetorical exercises, consisting of recita- 


tions, dialogues, and simple compositions, should 
be regularly conducted, all pupils being required 
to participate in them. In various ways the 
teacher can awaken such an interest in this 


form of school work that it will be a recreation 
rather than a task. 
[Concluded in December Number} 

















ORAL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY N. MESSER. 


N teaching the subjects named below, the 
teacher should commence each exercise 
with a familiar talk which leads up to the 
subject to be considered. He should ascer- 
tain in a familiar way what the children know 
about the subject, and then make this know- 
ledge the basis of future instruction. We 
should go from the known to the unknown 
always. 


I.—TEACH THE CARDINAL POINTS. 


Nore.—The children should be taught to 
observe where the sun rises. The direction 
having been learned, the name should be 
given, written on the board by the teacher 
or a pupil, and copied by the class. The 
other points should then be taught. The 
sides of the school-room should be located 
with reference to the points just learned, 
also the direction of the streets which pass 
the school-house and the general direction 
of the streets of the city. 


11.—TEACH CHILDREN AN IDEA OF THE 
SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 


It will be well to give them a clear idea of 
what is meant by surface, plane, level, even 
and rough. 

Teachers should make real or imaginary 
excursions into the country, in different 
directions, with their children, and then by 
careful questioning cause them to tell what 
they saw on the journey. 

The points to be made in these lessons 
are: (1) That the surface of the earth con- 
sists of land and water; (2) That the land is 
uneven, and that if the unevenness is great 
we call it a hill, and if very great, a moun- 
tain; that depressions below the general 
level are called ravines and hollows; (3) 
That small streams of water are brooks, larger 
ones, creeks, and very large ones, rivers; (4) 
That the land is usually covered with vege- 
tation. 

By questioning children as to the differ- 
ence in the size of small streams both before 
and after rains, one use of these streams may 
be made clear, and also the effect of rains 
upon the surface of the earth. 

111. —FORMS OF LIFE ON LAND 
May be taught next. (4) Teach aninal life 
first; teach idea of animal first. May be 
subdivided into (a) Man; (4) Quadrupeds : 
(¢) Birds; (@) Reptiles. 


(a) Man.- (1) Race, as Caucasian, 
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acteristics of each. (2) Occupation. Bring 
those out only with which children are famil- 
iar. (3) Wants. 1. Food. Teach different 
kinds, as animal and vegetable. Have them 
ascertain which are home products and 
which are brought from other countries. 2. 
Clothing. ‘Teach different materials used, 
as cotton, wool, leather, fur, steel, copper, 
iron, etc. Also have them learn which are 
vegetable products, as cotton, linen, and 
gutta percha; animal, as wool, fur, feathers, 
and leather: and which are mineral, as steel, 
brass, iron, etc. 3. Shelter, as houses, 
tents, caves, etc. Bring out, if possible, 
which of the foregoing is preferable. Let 
the pupils ascertain the different kinds of 
houses and the advantages of each. Also 
the different kinds of materials used, as wood, 
bricks, stone, iron, glass; the sources of 
these materials, as brick-kiln, quarry, saw- 
mill, forest, nail-factory, etc. 4. Fuel. 
Different kinds, as wood and coal. Sources 
of each, if practicable. 5. Means of travel, 
as cars, steamboats, etc. 

(6) Quadrupeds. First, teach what a 
quadruped is. ‘Teach only those with which 
the children are familiar. (1) Domestic or 
tame. Bring out physical characteristics of 
each and use, as for food, service, or cloth- 
ing. (2) Wild, same as for domestic. The 
kind of food adapted to each may be brought 
out. 

(c) Birds. ‘These may be studied as the 
quadrupeds have been. Notice physical 
characteristics and mode and means of loco- 
motion. They may be divided into tame 
or domestic birds and wild. (1) Tame 
birds. Notice only those your children 
name. Develop the use to mankind as food 
in eggs and meat, and clothing in feathers. 
(2) Wild birds. Notice only those found 
in the neighborhood and the common game 
birds known to the community, as the quail, 
wild turkey, pheasant, etc. (3) Study the 
habits of some of the more noted, as those 
that live upon other birds, and are, there- 
fore, called birds of prey, as the eagle and 
hawk ; also singing birds, ete. 

(d) Reptiles. (1) Serpents. Elicit the 
information common in regard to them. 
Have the more common ones named and 
peculiarities noticed. (2) The tortoise. If 
possible get a living specimen. Having, 
pupils learn all they can in regard to it. 
(B)-Vegetable. Teach idea first. 

(a) Wild or natural, producing forests and’ 
prairies. Products from these. From 
forests we got lumber and some food as nuts. 
Prairies furnish pasture for animals. 





Negro and Mongolian. Name leading char- 





(4) Cultivated. (1) Trees. Bring out 
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different kinds, as fruit tree, ornamental and 
forest, and use of each. Also different 
kinds of fruits, as apples, cherries, peaches, 
etc., and different varieties of each kind, be- 
ing careful to dwell on those the children 
know something about, and if possible bring 
specimens to school. 

(2) Grains. Bring out all that grow im 
the community. How cultivated and when 
harvested. Ascertain how much of each 
may be produced on a given area of land. 

(3) Roots. Encourage pupils to ascer- 
tain names of all the different kinds pro- 
duced in the community. Dwell on use and 
value of each, also how cultivated and length 
of time required for maturing. 

(4) Garden products. ‘This may be made 
very interesting, as there are many kinds 
and they are very common. Spelling the 
names should go hand in hand with recita- 
tion of the geography. 


IV.—TEACH FORMS OF WATER, 


as gulf, bay and river, by actually seeing 
them when possible. Gulfs and bays gener- 
ally form peninsulas and capes, so these 
may be taught in connection with the former. 
The term shore should be brought out here. 
The indentations and projections found 
along the shore of a river for a short dis- 
tance will afford ample illustrations of the 
above. 

Marine life should be briefly noticed here. 
It will be well to draw a familiar comparison 
between a/r and water, the two environ- 
ments of animal life. Under marine life, 
study only such forms as the community 
affords. Fishes are almost universal. Study 
marked peculiarities, such as mode of breath- 
ing, and the covering. Note also, the use 
of the fish. 


V.—GOVERNMENTS. 


Much very interesting and useful instruc- 
tion may be given under this head without 
the aid of a text-book. 

In a country school begin with the school 
district. Study (1) its extent or boundary ; 
(2) its purpose; (3) its officers, being care- 
ful to bring out how they are chosen, length 
of term and duty of each. 

Next take up the township in the same 
way. Great care should be taken to bring 
out these political divisions. 

From the township, pass to the study of 
the county. Under this head notice all 


county institutions, as court-house, poor- 
house, and any other public building ; also 
bridges, roads, etc. 

In acity school begin with ward in which 
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the school is located, and proceed in the 
same manner as above. 

Note.—In teaching the foregoing the 
pupils should be encouraged to talk ; their 
mistakes should be noted and used as mater- 
ial for language lessons. Each topic should 
be assigned a day or two in advance of the 
day appointed for its consideration, that 
pupils may gather information at home or 
elsewhere. It may be well, sometimes, to 
ask individual pupils to prepare special work 
because of special advantages or opportunities 
to get information. Pupils are always will- 
ing to bring specimens. 

Central School Journal. 
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PLANTING OF TREES: No. 2. 


TO PLANT. 


THE 


WHERE 





BY NATHANIEL H. EGLESTON, 


F the condition of things is as we have 

set it forth, [see article in October 
No.] the answer to this question is readily 
suggested. 

The urgency of the case on the exposed 
plains beyond the Mississippi, and in the 
arid districts between the river and the 
Coast Ranges of the Pacific, will draw our 
attention to those parts of the country first, 
and lead us to say at once, plant there if 
possible. How far is it possible to make 
tree-planting successful in those regions is a 
matter of dispute. Into the grounds of that 
dispute we do not propose here to enter. 
In a simple, practical manual, such as this is 
designed to be, it is not called for. But 
the urgencies of the case are such that no 
reasonable effort should be spared in the 
endeavor to supply those naked regions with 
an adequate amount of trees. People 
ought not to be invited to live, they ought 
not to try to live, in such a region as North- 
ern Dakota or Minnesota, unless they have 
the hope of a speedy change of their condi- 
tion, to be supplied by the presence of trees. 
A high civilization would be impossible 
there without the aid of trees. Barbarism 
would not only be ‘‘the first danger’’ but 
the inevitable result. Wheat-fields are not 
enough, even if droughts and floods could 
be insured against. ‘* Man shall not live 
by bread alone.’’ Years ago, a professor in 
one of the colleges of that region said ~pub- 
licly that it was simple cruelty to invite 
people to settle there until measures were 
taken to plant trees so as to make an effec- 
tual safe-guard against the terrible blizzards 
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which sweep down from the icy North 
with such blinding and destructive power. 
Tree-planting is almost the first necessity of 
life. ‘The man who settles there should un- 
derstand that he is to be engaged in a battle 
with the icy bayonetry of the North, and he 
needs at once to raise his breastwork of 
trees and fight behind their cover. An out- 
lay for these is as needful as an outlay for 
agricultural implements. With the first 
turning of the sod in preparation for wheat- 
sowing, there should be some turning of the 
sod for tree-planting. The two should go 
together. It is important on all accounts. 
The wheat-fields themselves will be the 
more productive for the sheltering and salu- 
tary influences of the trees. 

Trees are equalizers of temperature and 
moisture, and tend greatly to secure uni- 
form returns to the labor of the husband- 
man. This is.now getting to be well under- 
stood, and many are planting trees liberally 
and with the most satisfactory results. Na- 
ture has provided quick-growing trees, 
which on the rich soil of the prairies, soon 
spring up into groves that relieve the 
nakedness of the landscape, while they 
bring abundant comfort to the dwellers 
there by their grateful shade and shelter, 
and their supply of fuel and timber. In the 
older prairie States a very manifest change 
has already been wrought. It has been 
found that those States were bare of trees, 
not because there was anything in the soil 
or climate which forbade their growth, but 
from other though perhaps unknown causes. 
Evidences of former tree-growth have been 
met with. Remains of ancient trees have 
been discovered on turning up the soil. 
Once stripped of their tree-covering, by 
whatever cause, the annual and unimpeded 
fires which have swept over those plains 
were sufficient to prevent any subsequent 
growth. But since settlers have come in 
and checked the course of the fires by their 
barriers of plowed fields and by their watch- 
ful care, it has been found that trees will grow 
wherever they are given achance to grow. 
They have been successfully planted far be- 
yond what many have assigned as the na- 
tural limit of tree life. The growth of trees, 
as of all plants, is dependent on a due sup- 
ply of moisture. As we go westward from 
the Mississippi, there are natural causes 
which diminish the amount of rainfall in 
proportion as we approach the, Rocky 
Mountains, and it has been held that 
from about the one-hundredth parallel of 
longitude the amount of rain is so small 
that trees could not be made to grow, ex- 
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cept sparsely just along the margin of 
streams, unless by artificial aid of irrigation. 
But, happily, experience has proven that 
the field of tree-growth reaches farther west 
than many have been willing to allow. In 
Western Nebraska and Kansas, there are 
now growing large groves of trees which the 
settlers have planted ; and, as the latter 
have taken pains also to check the prairie- 
fires, the lines of native trees along the 
water-courses have begun to spread, so that 
it is estimated that the area of spontaneous 
tree-growth is half as great as that resulting 
from planting by the settlers. 

There is reason to think we have taken 
too despondent a view of the practicability 
of growing trees on the remote plains of the 
West. While their growth is dependent 
upon moisture, and cannot be established 
or maintained without it, the trees are equali- 
zers and husbanders of moisture. When 
planted in masses, they shade the ground 
and prevent evaporation from the soil from 
being as copious and rapid as it would be 
under the undiminished influence of the 
sun and winds. There is hope, therefore, 
that we may be able gradually to push the 
tree-line much farther west than we have 
formerly supposed was possible, and that, 
with the help of irrigation in the most arid 
regions, we may reclaim for human uses 
and comfort a large part of our country 
which has been regarded as a_ hopelessly 
barren waste. 

There is no need of urging the neces- 
sity of tree-planting in all that region. 
Every settler there, every traveler even who 
passes over it, must feel the desirableness of 
establishing a tree-growth there as soon as 
possible. 

But while the need of planting trees 
seems most urgent on the naked and ex- 
posed plains of the West, the need in other 
places is unquestionable. On most of the 
hill-sides and mountain-slopes of the North 
and East, or of the Pacific states, from which 
the original forest-growth has been removed, 
an effort should be made to restore it. 
They are found the sources of the streams, 
important to us on so many accounts, and 
the lessened flow of which has been deplored, 
while hitherto we have not known how the 
evil might be remedied. The higher and 
steeper hill-sides are of little value for agri- 
cultural purposes, because they are so diffi- 
cult of access. Often they are so rocky 
that they are intractable, while the soil is 
so thin, and so liable to be washed away by 
rains, that they offer little promise of reward 
to the cultivator. Such lands are the ap- 
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propriate home of the trees. Once planted | of trees on the denuded hills and in the 
there and protected from the invasion of | lower plains whereever they may be made 


fire and the incursion of cattle, they will 
grow and produce an ample harvest with 
little further care or labor on the part of 
their owner. Ina pecuniary point of view 
these rocky and often precipitous hill-sides 
can be made so valuable in no other way as 
by giving them up to the growth of trees. 
One crop of this kind, requiring almost no 
care, will ordinary sell for more than the 
combined crops of grains or roots that 
could be raised upon the same ground dur- 
ing all the years that the trees would re- 
quire to bring them to maturity. With the 
increase of our population, and the conse- 
quently increasing demand for wood for 
use in the arts and manufactures all the 
while extending, for building purposes and 
for fuel, the value of forest property can not 
but greatly increase. 

There is ample reason, therefore, for en- 
deavoring to reclothe with trees the hill- 
sides from which the forests have been 
taken. In some cases the reason for plant- 
ing is as imperative almost as it is on the 
exposed plans of Dakota. On the slopes of 
California and Nevada, for example, the re- 
moval of the trees, which has taken place 
with such rapidity, is threatening great dis- 
aster to those portions of the country. 
Fires have been allowed to ravage the forests, 
with hardly any effort to prevent or to 
check them. And, as though this were not 
enough, the young growth that springs up 
is destroyed by the flocks of sheep which 
are turned loose in it for pasture ; and even 
the mature forest is often fired and con- 
sumed, in order that grass may take its place 
for the support of the sheep which can not 
find adequate pasturage in the dry valleys 
and plains below. This very destruction of 
the woods, by lessening and making more 
irregular the flow of the streams, renders 
the irrigation of the dry plains below less 
practicable, and without irrigation they are 
nearly if not quite worthless for all agricul- 
tural purposes. Sparsely wooded at the 
best, and needing every encouragement to 
make good the deficiency of trees if possible, 
California has lost one-fourth of her forests 
during the brief period since she became 
one of the States of the Union. If there is 


any one duty impressing upon that State 
and upon some of the neighboring States, 
in view of their future needs, in view of 
their future safety one may say, it is to take 
the speediest and the most effective meas- 
ures to preserve what forests they have from 
destruction, and to encourage the planting 








to grow. Sheep are not comparable to the 
forests in value. If those Pacific States lose 
their forests, they will no longer be desir- 
able, hardly possible, habitations for men; 
and how much better isa man than a sheep! 

But beside the hill-sides and mountain- 
slopes, which are the proper home for trees, 
and where the forests, if allowed to grow, 
are sources of manifold blessings to the 
country, protectors of its health and its 
most precious industries, there are other 
places which invite the tree-planter’s atten- 
tion. On the lowlands there are many 
stony, sour, sandy, or otherwise sterile 
tracts, of more or less extent, which are 
properly called waste-land. They are of 
little value in an agricultural point of view ; 
but, if covered with trees, would not only 
have an appreciable worth in themselves, 
but would be the source of great benefit to 
the country at large. Many, if not most of 
these tracts, were formerly covered with 
forest-trees, and only require to have cattle 
excluded from them for a few years, and a 
new growth of trees would be found to 
spring up. Cape Cod, now to so large an 
extent a barren mass of sand, we have the 
best authority for believing, was at the be- 
ginning of our history a densely-wooded 
region. Other sand-barrens, in all parts of 
the country, either have the stumps of trees 
remaining upon them, or were clothed with 
trees within the memory of those dwelling 
near them. ‘These now worthless lands can 
be made to rank with the most valuable, if 
devoted to the growth of trees. 

Happily, this is not a matter of mere 
theory or opinion. The experiment has 
been tried, and with abundant siccess. 
Hundreds of acres on Cape Cod have been 
planted, and trees thus planted have now at- 
tained a height of forty and fifty feet. The 
people of that region sow the pine-cones 
upon their sandy fields with as much confi- 
dence that a crop of trees will spring 
from them as the man who plants corn on 
the prairie of the West has that his seed will 
produce a harvest. On the western coast 
of France vast districts of barren sands have 
been reclaimed by. planting, and where 
formerly was an uninhabited desert are now 
populous villages ; while from the pines by 
which the wastes were reclaimed a large re- 
venue is annually derived through the 
manufacture of turpentine, as well as by the 
sale of trees for timber and fuel. 

The pines will flourish on poor and sandy 
soils, though they donot refuse to grow on 
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such as are fertile. And we have no wood 
at present more valuable than the pine, or 
one which for years to come will have a 
greater marketable worth. The white pine, 
especially, enters into more uses of ordi- 
nary life than any other wood. Formerly 
it was so abundant in our Northern States, 
from the St. John to the Mississippi, that 
we hardly noted its peculiar and surpassing 
value. The supply was at hand, and 
seemed inexhaustible.. So we cut and con- 
sumed unsparingly, recklessly even. We 
consumed not only to meet our own wants, 
but the wants of the world. 

But at length we have found a limit to 
the supply of this valuable wood, and with 
this discovery its market price has greatly 
increased, and will inevitably increase yet 
more. ‘The man who has a growing forest 
of white pine has a mine of wealth surer 
than the ores of the Western mountains, 
and the man who now plants this tree on 
his useless fields of sand or some rocky 
hill-side, called perhaps a pasture, but 
where stones will hardly allow the cattle to 
get their teeth to the grass, if he does not 
live to reap the sure harvest, will leave to his 
heirs a legacy as valuable as stocks or bonds. 

It would seem that this needs no argu- 
ing. But, to show that practical experience 
bears out all that we have said, we will ad- 
duce some testimonies from actual tree-plant- 
ers. ‘Tree-planting ‘in masses, designed 
to produce forests, has hardly been under- 
taken in our country until quite recently. 
Among the earliest to engage in this work 
were the Messrs. Fay, in Essex and Barn- 
stable counties, Massachusetts. They have 
been followed by several persons on Cape 
Cod. -Mr. R. S. Fay began a plantation on 
his estate, near Lynn, in 1846. In that 
and the two following years he planted two 
hundred thousand trees which he had im- 
ported, and subsequently as many more 
raised by him from the seed. These trees 
occupied about two hundred acres. The 
land which he planted was of poor soil, 
stony, exposed to the wind, in short good 
for nothing else, but in this respect, like not 
a little of the land in the nothern part of 
the country, especially in New England. 
A variety of trees was planted, such as oaks, 
ashes, maples, the Norway spruce, the 
Scotch and the Austrian pine, but princi- 
pally the European larch. Twenty-nine 
years after the trees were planted, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Prof. Sargent, of 
Harvard University, who made a personal 
inspection of the plantation, some of the 
larches were more than fifty feet in height 
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and were fifteen inches in diameter three 
feet from the ground. Other kinds of trees 


had grown to a height of forty feet. Dur- 
ing the ten years immediately preceding his 
visit, seven hundred cords of fire-wood had 
been taken from the plantation, besides all 
the fencing required for the large estate, 
and Prof. Sargent says that, at the time of 
his visit, fire-wood, fence-posts, and rail- 
road-sleepers, to the value of thousands of 
dollars, could have been cut to the manifest 
advantage of the remaining trees. Can 
any one doubt that Mr. Fay’s stony, sterile 
acres were put to a profitable use ? 

A somewhat similar experiment was made 
bya brother, Mr. J. S. Fay, on the south- 
western portion of Cape Cod, on a tract of 
land about one hundred and twenty-five 
acres in extent. It is now densely wooded, 
but when planted was as forbidding, perhaps, 
as any land to be found. It was fiily ex- 
posed to the cold northwest winds in win- 
ter, and to the fierce gales of the Atlantic 
and their saline moisture, so hurtful often to 
tree-growth. As to the character of the 
land, Mr. Fay says: ‘‘ My land is made up 
mainly of abrupt hills and deep hollows, 
sprinkled over with bowlders of granite. 
The soil is dry and worn out, and what 
there is of it isa gravellyloam. The larger 
part consisted of old pastures, and on the 
one hundred and twenty-five acres not a 
tree of any kind, unless an oak that sprang 
out of the huckleberry-bushes here and 
there, barely lifting its head above them for 
the wind, and, when attempting to grow, 
browsed down by the cattle ranging in win- 
ter, could be called a tree. . 

‘‘ Thirty-five thousand trees were im- 
ported and set out, besides a large number 
of native trees procured in this country; 
but fully three-fourths of the whole planta- 
tion was made by sowing the seed directly 
on the ground where the trees were to 
stand. A large variety of trees, both native 
and foreign, were employed, and while few 
have failed entirely, the foreign species, as 
was to be expected from the situation, 
have been the most successful. Larch and 
Scotch pines, transplanted from the nursery 
in 1853, and now (1875) forty feet high, 
are from ten to twelve inches in diameter 
at one foot from the ground. Trees of the 
Scotch pine, raised from seed planted in 1 861, 
where the trees have grown, but in favor- 
able situations, and which have been prop- 
erly thinned, have been cut this winter, and 
measured thirty feet in height and ten 
inches in diameter one foot from the ground, 
while the average of the trees in a large 
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plantation of Scotch pine, made in the same 
manner in 1862, and which has received no 
special care, is twenty feet high and six 
inches in diameter.’’ 

Instances of much more rapid growth, on 
the rich soils of the West, might be adduced, 
though not reaching over so long a period 
of time. But we have chosen to take illus- 
trations such as the above, as showing not 
only a_ tree-growth satisfactory in itself, 
but the additional fact that land poor, and 
otherwise unremunerative, may thus be put 
to profitable use. Further, it ought to be 
taken into consideration that a plantation 
of trees is not only profitable in itself, but 
that, if rightly disposed, it makes adjacent 
lands more valuable. In regard to many 
if not most farms in our country, it may be 
said with confidence that if from a tenth to 
sixth part of their area, on the sides most 
exposed to winds, were devoted to a 
growth of wood, the protection thus af- 
forded to the growing crops: would in- 
cfease their yield by a large amount. 

It is to remembered also, when con- 
sidering the economic aspects of forestry, 
that trees are not an exhausting crop, but 
on the contrary, by the accumulation and 
decay of their leaves, falling from year to 
year, they serve to enrich the ground 
where they grow. On this account a bar- 
ren, sandy, and practically worthless soil for 
the ordinary purposes of tillage may be so 
reclaimed by the growth of trees as to be 
fitted to produce other crops when the 
trees are cut off, or, if retained as woodland, 
to give a more rapid and vigorous growth 
of trees than before. The effect of the 
larch in enriching the ground is quite re- 
markable. A writer in the Scotch High- 
land Society’s ‘‘ Transactions’’ cites the 
case where the pasturage under a plantation 
of larches thirty years old, and which have 
been thinned to four hundred trees to the 
acre, produced an annual rental of eight or 
ten shillings the acre, while the same land, 
previous to the introduction of the larch, 
was let for one shilling the acre. Grigor, 
an eminent English authority, says: ‘‘ No 
tree is so valuable as the larch in its fertiliz- 
ing effects, arising from the richness of the 
foliage which it sheds annully. In a 
healthy wood the yearly deposit is very 
great; the leaves remain and are consumed 
on the spot where they drop, and, where 
the influence of the air is admitted, the 
space becomes clothed in a vivid green with 
many of the finest kinds of natural grasses, 
the pasture of which is highly reputed in 
dairy management.”’ 
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Prof. Sargent has endeavored, from the 
examination of Mr. Fay’s plantation, to 
make a practical estimate of the profit of 
tree-planting. He says: ‘‘I think we can 
feel confident that on the ordinary soil 
suited to their culture, larch, planted when 
about one foot high and three years old, 
will in twenty years average twenty-two feet 
in height and seven inches in diameter, 
three feet from the ground; and in thirty 
years they will be from thirty-five to forty 
feet high and twelve inches in diameter; 
and if the plantations are thinned to four 
hundred trees to the acre, that at the end 
of twenty years more, or fifty years from the 
time of planting, the trees will reach from 
sixty to seventy feet in height and at least 
twenty inches in diameter. This is also the 
average growth of this tree in the Highlands 
of Scotland, under nearly similar condi- 
tions, 

‘* Let us consider what profits a planta- 
tion of larch, ten acres in extent, and in- 
tending to stand for fifty years, would give. 
The labor of cutting the trees will be more 
than paid for by the sale at different 
periods ot a large amount of small wood 
suiced to many rustic purposes, but for 
which no credit is made. It must also be 
remarked that the following account is 
charged with a permanent wire-fence, al- 
though it is more than probable that any 
land suited to this purpose is already sur- 
rounded by stone walls, which would re- 
quire but little subsequent care. Present 
prices for forest products are taken, without 
allowance being made for their probable fu- 
ture increase in value. 


Estimated Profits of a Plantation of European 


Larch of Ten Acres, to last Fifty Years. 
Dr. 
Ten acres of land, at $20... . . .. . $200 00 
Wire fence... . swe '060:.00 
Plants, 27,250, at $5 per 1,000 . 136 25 
Labor of planting. 500 00 
$1,336 25 
Interest on investment as above, 50 years, 
at 6 per cent. e. 5.499 00 
Taxes, 50 years, at 1.5 per ‘cent. 150 00 
Interest on taxes — 25 years, at 6 per 
cent. . a, as oe 225 00 
$7,710 25 
Cr. 
Product of first cutting, at the end of 
20 years: 13,000 trees, less 20 per 
cent for casualities—=10,400 trees, 
or 20,800 fence-posts, at 20 cents. . . $4,160 00 
Product of second cutting, at the end 
of 30 years: 10,200 trees, less 10 
per cent for casualities—9,18o trees, 
or 18,300 sleepers, at 50 cents, . . $9,180 00 
And 9,180 fence-posts, at 25 cents. . 2,295 00 
$11,475 00 
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Product of third cutting, at the end of 
50 years: 4,000 trees, less 5 per 
cent for casualities=-3,800 — 





worth $5 each . . $19,000 00 
And 7,600 sleepers, worth 50 cents . 3,800 00 
$22,800,00 
Land at cost... . 200 00 
$38,635 00 
Thirty years’ interest on 600 at 6 per 
a ee . . . $7,488 00 
Twenty years’ interest on $1 1,475 at 6 
per cent. . ° - - 13,770 00 
$21,258 oo 
$59,993 00 
yo ere oop ee 6 0 egeeee 75 


«* Equal to about thirteen per cent per 
annum for the entire fifty years, after re- 
turning the original capital invested. 

‘There is no branch of agriculture at 
once so pleasant and so productive of possi- 
ble gain as farming on paper. It is a dan- 
gerous pastime, however, and often leads 
into grave errors and great dangers, as the 
agricultural population has learned to its 
cost. In this case it will be well to be on 
the safe side. The larch, in common with 
other plants, is liable to disease; it is 
preyed upon by many insects, and our plan- 
tations may be often injured by fire, bad 
management, and other dangers unforeseen. 

‘In view of such chances, let us, reduce 
the total yield of our ten acres of larch a 
little more than one half, and be content 
with a profit of only six per cent per annum 
on the capital invested.’’ 

Such a diminution would leave us in 
round numbers, $24,000, as the profit of the 
ten acres. 

Many estimates of the returns of tree- 
planting, made by those living on the fer- 
tile soils of the West, promise a much larger 
profit than that supposed by Prof, Sargent. 
But whatever deduction any may be dis- 
posed to make from one estimate or an- 
other, it admits of no question but that a 
fair and satisfactory remuneration awaits the 
tree-planter who engages in planting with 
reasonable skill and proper attention to the 
business. 

In answering the question ‘- Where to 
plant ?”’ the railroads ought not to be passed 
by. They are great consumers of forests, both 
for fuel and for their very construction, and 
although the increased price of wood, aris- 
ing from the diminution of the forests, has 
led to the increased use of coal for fuel in 
place of wood, the demand upon the forests 
for railway-ties is enormous and all the while 
increasing. We have now at the low- 





est calculation, including second tracks 
and sidings, 150,000 miles of railroad 
track. Every mile has required from 2,200 
to 3,000 ties. It will not be in excess of 
the truth if we make the average demand 
2,640. We have then 396,000,000 used in 
the construction of our railroads. But rail- 
road-builders choose for their use young and 
vigorous trees, trees that have not half 
reached their maturity, and are only large 
enough to make one tie to a cut, and only 
two or at the most three cuts to a tree. 
Two will probably be the average. The 
building of our railroads, therefore, has 
consumed 198,000,000 trees, and those cut 
off when, if left a few years longer, they 
would have made a more rapid increase in 
bulk than they had done in their younger life. 
It is a generous estimate that allows fifty 
such trees to be found on an acre of wood- 
land. We have, then, 3,960,000 acres of 
forest stripped of their most valuable trees 
in the construction of our existing railroads. 

But this is not all. Railroad-ties last, on 
an average, seven years. To keep up the 
equipment of our roads, therefore, requires 
every year 56,5;1,428 ties, in addition to 
what are demanded for the construction of 
new roads, or the product of 565,714 
acres. So that if the railroads would keep 
themselves good, as it requires thirty years 
to grow trees large enough to make ties, 
they need 16,971,420 acres devoted to their 
growth, or 113.3 for every mile of their 
length. It may well be considered, there- 
fore, whether the railroad companies should 
not become forest-planters as a matter of 
self-interest. Especially may this be urged, 
when we regard the trees not only asa source 
of supply for the renewal of the road-bed, 
but also as a shelter from sweeping winds 
and a preventive of impending snows, often 
such a hindrance and source of expense. 
We have it on the authority of the superin- 
tendent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
that the removal of obstructions by snow on 
that road during the winter of 1882-83 
cost not less than $100,000, and he esti- 
mates that by planting a shelter-belt of 
trees along the line of the road, at the 
cost of one-fourth that sum, a permanent 


protection from impending drifts may be- 
The work has already been be- 


secured. 
gun. Some other Western companies are 
doing a like work, and where, as in so 
many cases, they have such ample grants of 
land as have been given them, there would 
seem to be no good reason why they should 
not only plant shelter-belts along their 
lines, but devote sections enough to the 
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growth of forest-trees to supply in the 
not distant future all their needs for ties. 
By so doing, they would not only 
promote their own interests and the com- 
fort of travel, but would be doing 
their part to secure for the region through 
which they pass those ameliorating climatic 
influences and those beneficial effects upon 
agriculture which forests are adapted to 
produce. 

Finally, we name, not so much on the 
score of profits or advantage, as of com- 
fort and taste, our common roads and the 
streets of our cities and villages, as appro- 
priate places for the planting of trees. 
What else is there that gives such a charm 
to many of the villages in the older parts of 
our coyntry, and especially to many the New 
England villages, as the lines of noble, 
graceful trees which border and overarch 
their streets, and whose beauty every one 
sees and feels? ‘The beauty and charms are 
so manifest to the dullest nature almost, that 

as population has spread into newer regions, 
try side planting has been often repeated. 
In many cases, however, there has been neg- 
lect in this particular, and inall parts of the 
country there are places where, by a com- 
paratively little expense in planting the pro- 
per trees along the street-borders, villages 
and towns now unattractive and even for- 
bidding in appearance, perhaps, would be 
transformed into inviting places of resi- 
dence. The whole tone of society would 
be perceptibly improved in a few years, as, 
following the appearance of the trees, one 
change after another would come in for the 
better. 

But why should not the highways that 
lead from village to village or from town to 
town have pleasant borders of trees as well 
as the village streets? How pleasant would 
be their screen from sun and wind often- 
times ? What a preventive of the annoy- 
ance of dust, and how grateful to the sight 
their varied forms of grace and beauty! In 
some European countries the planting of 
trees by the road-side is made obligatory by 
law. 

Usefulness is combined with beauty also, 
by choosing fruit-bearing trees for road- 
side planting. We might well follow the 
example of those countries in both these re- 
spects. What beautiful forms do many of 
our fruit-bearing trees have, as, for instance, 
the cherry and the pear, or the hickory and 
chestnut! And let us not suppose that, if 


trees of this class were made thus abundant, so 
that the passer-by might be free to help 
himself for his present satisfaction, our peo- 





ple would not be as easily restrained from 
plundering or injuring the trees as are the 
European populace. In proportion as fruit 
is abundant, the temptation to plunder is 
lessened. Put people on their good behav- 
ior, and you increase their self-respect, and 
with that their respect for the rights of 
others. 
eae 


OPENING EXERCISES. 
m Wee begun is half done’”’ is a familiar 
‘Y expression of a truth we can not fail 
to see when we have watched the effect of a 
good beginning in our school some morn- 
ing. Our children come to us from differ- 
ent surroundings, in different moods, and 
with different ideas of the day’s work before 
them. Now if we can give them some little 
thought or word that will put them ina 
pleasant frame of mind and cause them to 
begin their work with a common aim of 
doing well-—our day’s work if not half done 
is certainly in a fair way to be well done. 
First, let there be as much variety as pos- 
sible. Do not let the children get the idea 
that they are to be lectured every morning 
about doing good or not doing wrong. 
Rather, if possible, let them look forward 
to that time as to something pleasant. I 
can scarcely imagine a school happily begun 
without some appropriate singing. Let ‘the 
morning songs be different from those sung 
at other times, and let them be softly and 
reverently sung. Such singing can not fail 
to have a quieting influence on every child. 
Some teachers insist very tenaciously on a 
daily repetition of the Lord’s prayer. I 
know there are many objections to this— 
perhaps good ones. ‘* They can not under- 
stand it.’’ Perhaps not. But they can be 
made to understand that they are thanking 
a Being who made everything and who 
gives us every good thing we have. That 
they are thanking him for these blessings 
we receive, and are asking Him to help us 
do what is right. If the children have this 
idea and say the words quietly with their 
teacher, it will have a good influence even 
if they do not understand every word ut- 
tered. But for smaller children there are 
often to be found little verses, easily under- 
stood, that can be said in the same manner, 
and, I think with better effect. If this can 
not be done in the proper spirit, it had much 
better not be done at all. 
Of course there may be something beside 
this. If you can begin your little talk in an 
unusual manner you have gained the chil- 
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dren’s attention. For instance: ‘‘ What is 
a man called who paints?’’ ‘‘A painter.’’ 
‘*Why did you call him that?’’ ‘* Because 
that’s what he does.’’ ‘The same idea can 
be brought out with reference to various 
trades and occupations, both of men and 
women. Then the children can be led to 
say that people are called bad or good ac- 
cording to what they de. This applies to 
children also. The children will then be 
surprised and pleased if you tell them there 
is a little verse in the Bible which tells that 
very thing—‘‘ Even a child is known by his 
doings.’’ ‘Now let me see what you are 
going to-do to-day that I may know what 
to call you.’’ If I mistake not you will see 
every little hand pick up a pencil and be- 
gin work in a way that shows its owner 
means to be called something good. 

There are a great many lessons that can 
be taken from the Bible, though it is not 
necessary that it should be used daily. I 
think it a good idea to teach children that 
although the Bible was not written to use 
particularly in school, still we can find very 
many things in it that apply to us in our 
work right here: as, ‘‘Study to be quiet ;’’ 
‘¢ Obey them that have the rule over you,’’ 
and many others. It seems to me quite as 
well to begin with a little verse and talk 
about it, as to talk up to it. Let one 
method serve to vary the other. 

There are many helpful stories that may 
be read to children. Do not moralize too 
much over a story. See that the children 
understand the main points, and ask them 
what they think of certain actions; but let 
them apply the moral to themselves, and do 
not always tell them to ‘‘ go and do like- 
wise.”’ 

Scaten a eee 
RICHEs we wish to get, 
Yet remain spendthrifts still ; 
We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies ill ; [scenes. 
Bafflers of our own prayers, from youth to life’s last 
We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within; 
We would have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin ; [means. 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use no harsh 


We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do, 
And lean upon the thought 
That chance will bring us through ; 
But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier powers. 


But next, we would reverse 
The schemes ourselves have spun, 
And what we made to curse, 
We now would lean upon, [tries. 
And feign kind gods, who perfect what man vainly 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING. 
BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 


F all the branches you will be called to 
teach, none will be more important than 

that of reading. It lies at the very foun- 
dation of all learning, and all must know 
something of thisasa key to other branches. 
All who enter the school-room—from the 
little ones, just beginning to lisp the letters 
of the alphabet, up to those who are about 
to close their school days—all will require 
training in this department. How small the 
number of those who can properly be called 
accomplished readers, and how large the 
number who read quite indifferently or very 
poorly! One who can read a piece with 
ease and right effect will always be listened 
to with interest and delight, while one who 
reads in a hesitating, lifeless, meaningless 
style, will have no power over his hearers, 
and may even become a subject of ridicule. 
As a general thing, it must be admitted 
that reading has not been well taught in our 
schools. It has received formal attention 
and frequent ¢vattention. ‘This remark may 
be more properly true of schools as they 
were a score of years ago, than of those of 
the present day; and yet it is, to a certain 
extent, true of our schools as a whole, even 
now. I well recollect when it was custom- 
ary for teachers to hear every member of 
their schools read four times a day—twice in 
the forenoon, and twice in the afternoon. 
This was the established law, and seemingly 
as unalterably fixed as that of the Medes and 
Persians. In imagination I can see the 
school-dame of my boyhood days, as she 
called her several pupils and classes. First 
came the little alphabetarians, one by one, 
to whom, in regular order, the whole twenty- 
six letters were administered at a dose—just 
four times daily—the teacher pointing at the 
letter and pronouncing it, and the pupil re- 
peating it after her—the only variation con- 
sisting in an occasional snap upon the ear 
for inattention. For days, and weeks, and 
months—perhaps for years—was this opera- 
tion continued before the letters were fairly 
understood! Then came the little boys and 
girls in b-a, ba, b-e, be, b-i, bi, b-o, bo, b-u, 
bu, etc., up through éaker and cider, until 
the oldest had received their turn. If the 
performance was attended to just four times 
daily, the requirements of parents and com- 
mittees were met, and all was cons dered 
right. But so far as real benefit was con- 
cerned, it would have been just as well if the 
pupils had been called upon to whistle just 
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four times a day—twice in the forenoon and 
twice in the afternoon. Really, it would 
have been better; for if they had, each time, 
whistled wrong, it would have done no harm; 
but to be required to go through the form 
of reading, as it was done, without any true 
regard to emphasis, inflection, punctuation, 
or sense, was only making a bad matter 
worse at every repetition that was made, as 
bad habits were only confirmed thereby. 
The prominent requirement seemed to be to 
read rapidly, and this was essential in order 
that the regular ‘‘ round’’ might be accom- 
plished. ‘The whole exercise was a formal, 
unmeaning affair, and the result a monoto- 
nous, blundering, unmeaning style of read- 
ing. We were, it is true, commanded to 
‘*mind our stops,’’ but it was only in an ar- 
bitrary way, which admitted of no modifi- 
cation on account of the sense, At a 
comma we were to stop long enough to 
count ome; at asemicolon long enough to 
count /wo, etc. The following anecdote il- 
lustrates in an amusing manner the absurd- 
ity of the old rule for ‘‘ minding the stops.’”’ 

**A country schoolmaster who found it 
rather difficult to make his pupils observe 
the difference in reading between a comma 
and a full point, adopted a plan of his own, 
which he flattered himself would make them 
proficients in the art of punctuation ; thus, in 
reading, when they came to a comma, they 
were to say “ck, and read on toasemicolon, 
and say “ck, ttck, to a colon and say “ck, 
tick, tick, and when a full point, “ck, “ck, 
tick, tick. Now, it so happened that the 
worthy dominie received notice that the 
parish minister was to pay a visit of exam- 
ination to his school; and, as he was desir- 
ous that his pupils should show to the best 
advantage, he gave them an extra drill the 
day before the examination. ‘Now,’ said 
he, addressing his pupils, ‘when you read 
before the minister to-morrow, you may 
leave out the “#cks, though you must think 
them as you go along, for the sake of elo- 
cution.’ So far,so good. Next day came, 
and with it the minister, ushered into the 
school-room by the dominie, who, with 
smiles and bows, hoped that the training of 
the scholars would meet his approval. Now 
it so happened that the first boy called up 
by the minister had been absent the preced- 
ing day, and, in the hurry, the master had 
forgotten to give him instructions how to 
act. The minister asked the boy to read a 
chapter in the Old Testament which he 
pointed out. The boy complied, and in 


his best accent began to read: ‘ And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying “ck, Speak 
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unto the children of Israel, saying “ch, tick, 
and thus shalt thou say unto them, “ck, tick, 
tick, tick.’ This unfortunate sally, in his 
own style, acted like a shower-bath on the 
poor dominie, whilst the minister and his 
friends almost died of laughter.’”’ 

It is not my intention to give you any 
specific hints or directions in relation to the 
elocutionary part of reading, but rather to 
offer such hints as may be of service to you 
in the every-day work of the school-room. 
I must leave the strictly oratorical part, and 
take up reading as an intellectual exercise, 
and, if possible, offer such thoughts and sug- 
gestions as may be truly practical. With so 
many under your training, you cannot be ex- 
pected to go into all the minutiz of elocu- 
tionary drilling. Your aim must be to teach 
well that which you undertake toteach. If 
you cannot hope to make all your pupils ac- 
complished elocutionists, you may hope and 
strive to make them good and intelligent 
readers. Perhaps you will wish to know 
what I consider good reading. ‘I call that 
good reading where a person reads dis- 
tinctly and clearly, and with such intona- 
tion and emphasis as to be pleasant to the 
hearer, and in such manner as to be easily 
heard and readily understood. That person 
may be called a good reader who can from 
the columns of a common newspaper read 
the several items and articles in a clear and 
intelligible style, without seeming effort on 
his part, and without requiring painfully or 
unpleasantly close attention on the part of 
the hearer. 

You have some among your pupils who 
are yet strangers to the letters of the alpha- 
bet. The old method of teaching it was a 
tedious one both for teachers and children. 
Of course you have a blackboard in your 
school-room, as this is one of the really es- 
sential articles for every school. Call your 
little ones in front of the blackboard. If 
possible, let each be furnished with a slate. 
Now draw upon the blackboard the picture 
of some animal or object—a dog, for in- 
stance. Witha pointing-stick in hand, call 
attention, and have an exercise somewhat as 
follows : 

Teacher. ‘* What animal is this ?”’ 

Children. ‘* A dog.”’ 

Teacher. ‘* Are all dogs alike ?”’ 

Children. ‘* No, ma’am ; some are small 
and some are large.’’ 

Teacher. ‘‘ Are they alike in all but 
size ?”’ 

Children. ‘* No, ma’am ; they don’t have 
the same color.’’ 

Teacher. ‘* How many legs has a dog ?”’ 














































Children. ‘ Four.”’ 

Teacher. ‘* What can a dog do ?”’ 

Children. ‘He can run fast, and he can 
catch squirrels.”’ 

You will readily see that these questions 


may be continued indefinitely. They will _ 


tend to awaken thought and interest in the 
little ones. After you have extended the 
questioning sufficiently, ask them if they 
would like to know another way to express 
the animal besides by a picture. They will 
all be anxious to know. Now print DOG 
under the picture on the board, and require 
them to do the same on their slates. Then 
tell them the name.of each letter, and have 
it repeated several times. After having 
fixed their attention for a minute, make D 
only on the board, and ask its name, and 
so with each of the other letters, and in a 
short time they will be able to give their 
names readily. It will be well also, at the 
right time, to give them the powers of the 
letters, or their appropriate sounds. You 
will readily see that some object of interest 
to children may be connected with these 
early lessons, and that, by judicious ques- 
tioning, they may be trained to think and 
express their thoughts at the same time they 
are learning their letters. 

The following excellent specimen lesson 
for teaching the alphabet just meets my at- 
tention. It is from the pen of Mr. John 
D. Philbrick, a distinguished educator, and 
will commend itself as sensible and practical. 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET.—A SPECIMEN 
LESSON. 


Afparatus.—A blackboard, a chart of 
easy words of one syllable, an alphabet 
chart, a set of alphabet cards, with a 
grooved stick called spelling stick, in 
which the cards may be inserted in spelling 
words, and a slate and pencil for each child. 

Pretiminary Training.—Children should 
not be put to reading immediately upon en- 
tering school for the first time. Judicious 
preliminary exercises will render subsequent 
progress, not only in this, but in other 
branches, more rapid and satisfactory. The 
object of these exercises should be to train 
the ear to distinguish sounds, and the or- 
gans of speech to utter them; to form hab- 
its of attention and of prompt obedience to 
all directions; and to excite the curiosity 
or desire to learn something. Such being 
the objects, the judgment of the teacher 
must guide in the selection and adaptation 
of the exercises. 

Lesson.—The proper preparatory training 
having been given, the teacher will select a 
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Single letter to begin with, it matters little 
which. Suppose it to bed. The card con- 
taining it is placed in the spelling-stick, in 
view of all the class. 

Teacher. ‘You see this letter. Now 
look at me. You all know me when you 
see me. NowlI wish you to look at this let- 
ter, so that you will know it whenever you 
see it. It stands for a sound. Listen, and 
hear me give the sound.”’ 

Having enunciated the sound distinctly 
several times, taking care to secure the at- 
tention of all, the teacher might ask if any 
one has ever heard the sound before. Some 
may remember it, as given among the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language. If so, 
they are pleased to find that the lesson is 
connected with something learned before. 
If it is not recalled, give the vowel sounds 
promiscuously, requesting all to put up 
hands when they hear it. 

Teacher. ‘* Now all give the sound after 
me; again; again. ‘That is what this letter 
says. When you read it, you give the 
sound. You may take your slates, and see 
if you can make one like it.’’ 

Only a few, perhaps, will try at first. 
But the teacher passes rapidly around, giv- 
ing a glance at slates, bestowing commen- 
dation on the best efforts. 

Teacher. ‘Erase it. See me make it 
on the blackboard. I begin here, and go 
round in this way. You may try it again 
on your slates.’’ 

The slates are inspected as before; the 
timid are encouraged, and the leiter written 
for them on their slates. Then the drill on 
the sound is repeated, and afterwards indi- 
viduals called up to give it. 

If this is found to be enough for one les- 
son, when the lesson is resumed, the exer- 
cise on @ should be reviewed. The teacher 
will then proceed with another letter in a 
similar manner, taking one that, with the 
preceding, will make a word of two letters. 
Suppose it is ¢ The letters are placed to- 
gether. 

Teacher. ‘* You see I have put together 
the two letters you have learned, and they 
make a word ; wouldn’t you like to read the 
word? Hear me say the sounds, and see if 
you can tell what the word is. I will give 
them slowly,—d, 4 Can you tell the 
word ?”’ ‘ 

After several repetitions, perhaps some 
one will combine them and say, ‘‘ a@/.’’ 

Teacher. ‘Yes, at;-that is right. Now 
you have read a word. You often use 
the word. I am af the desk; you are 
at school. Say, ‘We are a¢ school.’ I 
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will write both letters on the board. I be- 
gin thus, and make the first; and then you 
see how how I make the other, and cross it 
thus. You may take your slates, and make 
them.”’ 

Now the reading lesson is changed for 
writing or printing. This having been pur- 
sued long enough, the alphabet chart is 
suspended before the class, and the pupils re- 
quested to see if they can find the word. 
The first who raises his hand is allowed to 
come out and point to it. 

If any time is allowed to elapse before 
presenting another letter, these steps should 
be reviewed. ‘The next letter to be learned 
should be one which, with a@/, will form 
another word. Let it be +. The same 
course as before is pursued. First, the at- 
tention is called to the form. Next, the 
sound is learned. Then it is written, exer- 
cising the conception and imitation, and 
fixing the form in the memory. The three 
letters are then placed in order, to form the 
word rat. . 

Teacher. ‘* You see the three letters you 
have learned. They make another word. 
Hear me give the sounds, and then see if 
you can tell the word; 7-d-4. You may 
give the sounds after me.’’ 

If this process is well managed, some one 
will catch the word. Now, as many indi- 
viduals as possible should be called upon to 
repeat the sounds, while pointing to the 
letters, and then pronounce the word. It is 
then written as before. ‘This might be fol- 
lowed by some simple story read or related 
about the rat. Then the pupils might be 
asked to tell anything they know of the 
rat. The same process as before with the 
charts. Keep in mind the maxims,—one 
short step at a time, constant reviews, 
vigorous exercise of the mind during the 
lesson. 

In the same way make the words, 4a/, ca, 
fat, hat, mat, sat, vat. 


The letter #2 might come next. This, 
placed after a, will give the word az. ‘Then 


m, which placed before makes man. And 
so make fan, ran, fan, pan, can. For the 
next vowel, take 7, with # making 7”. Then 
as before form fin, din, din, fin, sin, win. 

Thus proceeding, go through the first 
reading chart,—always using every word 
learned in oral sengences, and training the 
class to make them for themselves. 

The same general plan may be continued 
as the pupils progress. Suppose you have 


a class reading in short and simple sen- 
tences; as, Zhe dog ran after the fox. Ask 
them questions like the following: Why 
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did the dog run after the fox? Which has 
the most legs, a dog or a fox? Which do 
you think can run the fastest? What do 
we call all animals that have four legs? 
Which do you thing can run tite fastest, a 
man or adog? For what is a dog useful ? 
How many kinds of dogs do you know of? 
You say one kind is called a Newfoundland 
dog,—why? Of what use are foxes? Of 
what use are dogs? What is the difference 
between a wild animal and a domestic 
animal? Which is the dog? Which is 
the fox? ete. 

It often happens that children acquire 
drawling habits and unnatural tones in 
reading. See to it that your pupils do not 
err in these particulars. Bad habits of pro- 
nunciation, intonation, enunciation, formed 
at the outset, will, if indulged, become con- 
firmed and disagreeable. A wrong intona- 
tion or inflection may sometimes be rectified 
by requiring the pupil to close his book, 
and to repeat the phrase or sentence after 
you, being careful yourself to give a natural 
and correct expression and tone. After he 
has done this three or four times, let him 
open his book and read the same again. 
If the first trial does not prove effectual, 
make another attempt, and continue until 
the error is fully eradicated. 

I would urge that you strive to make 
every exercise interesting and instructive. 
This you may do by asking numerous ques- 
tions. See to it that every word and ex- 
pression is comprehended clearly. It will 
be well frequently to require all the mem- 
bers of the class to read, in turn, the same 
sentence, paragraph, or stanza, thus making 
the entire performance of each a subject of 
pleasant criticism. Your own active and 
ready mind will see to what extent this 
course may be pursued, and its advantages 
wili be obvious to you. Always make 
your criticisms in that pleasant spirit which 
will not discourage, but rather lure them to 
renewed and more careful effort. 

The hints I have given are mainly for be- 
ginners. I will now pass to offer some sug- 
gestions in reference to the more advanced 
classes. And here I may advise, that you 
take special care to cultivate a correct taste. 
Unless you can lead your pupils to appreci- 
ate the difference between good reading and 
that which is faulty, they will not be apt to 
make improvement. Make them under- 
stand that the mere calling of words does 
no more to constitute correct reading, than 
the mere daubing a canvas with paint con- 
stitutes a finished and_ lifelike picture. 
What the variations and shades are to the 
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true beauty of the picture, such are inflec- 
tions, emphasis, accent, etc., to good read- 
ing; and it would be just as sensible to 
hope to represent a beautiful landscape by 
a single color, uniformly applied, as to pro- 
duce good reading with a monotonous, un- 
changing tone of voice. It will be well for 
you, occasionally, to read astanza or sentence 
in different styles,-each, perhaps, exemplify- 
ing some common error,—and call upon 
your pupil to designate such faults as they 
may notice. If you can only succeed in 
arousing a critical spirit, and leading them to 
discriminate, the remainder of the work 
will be comparatively trifling. 

If a pupil reads too rapidly, too low, too 
indistinctly, too monotonously, or in any 
way faulty, call upon others in the class to 
read the same passage, and read it yourselt, 
—and again call upon the first one to make 
another attempt. It is not enough to say 
to a pupil. ‘* You read too fast, or too slow, 
or give the wrong emphasis.’’ If there was 
some prominent defect, not only cause it to 
be seen, but corrected. Object not that it 
requires time. It will require more time, if 
you let these habits become confirmed. It 
is not how much nor how oftem your pupils 
read, but Aow they read, that is the most 
important. It is better that they read once 
a week carefully and properly, than 
to read ten times a day in a heedless 
and improper manner. Every repetition of 
a bad habit or act only renders it the more 
difficult of correction. Just remember this 
in all your teaching. 

I have before suggested the importance of 
making every reading exercise a subject for 
questioning and criticising. Some teachers 
will make a single paragraph suggestive of nu- 
merous useful questions, and of much valu- 
able information. It will be well so far as 
possible, to have your pupils give a sketch of 
the author of the piece they are about to 
read, and an account of the circumstances 
under which it was written. This will tend 
to bring the subject home to their hearts, 
and, as it were, make the piece their own. 
This is essential. Take, for example, the 
following beautiful and expressive extract 
from ‘* The Wreck of the Arctic,’’ written 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and see how 
many pertinent questions may be raised in 
reference to it. 

“Tt was autumn. Hundreds had wended 
their way from pilgrimages ; from Rome and its 
treasures of dead art, and its glory of living 
nature ; from the sides of the Switzer'’s moun- 
tains, from the capitals of various nations ; all 
of them saying in their hearts, ‘We will wait 
for the September gales to have done with their 
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equinoctial fury, and then we will embark ; we 
will slide across the appeased ocean, and in 
the gorgeous month of October we will greet 
our longed-for native land, and our heart-loved 
homes.” 

“And so the throng streamed along from 
Berlin, from Paris, from the Orient, converging 
upon London, still hastening towards the wel- 
come ship, and narrowing everv day the cir- 
cle of engagements and preparations. They 
crowded aboard. Never had the Arctic borne 
such a host of passengers, nor passengers so 
nearly ielated to so many of us. 

“The hour wascome. The signal ball feli at 
Greenwich. It was noon also at Liverpool. 
The anchors were weighed; the great hull 
swayed to the current; the national colors 
streamed abroad, as_ if themselves instinct 
with life and national sympathy. The bell 
strikes; the wheels revolve; the signal-gun 
beats its echoes in upon every structure along 
the shores, and the Arctic glides joytully forth 
from the Mersey, and turns her prow to the 
winding channel, and begins her homeward 
run. ‘The pilot stood at the wheel, and men 
saw him. Death sat upon the prow, and no 
eye beheld him.” 

How much of interest and profit may be 
obtained from the few lines above quoted, 
by asking thé following questions, and 
others may be suggested by them :— 

What do you know of the author of this 
piece? What was the Arctic ? Where was she? 
Whithér was she bound? What is the mean- 
ing of ‘‘wended’’? of ‘‘ pilgnmage"’? Where 
is Rome? What is ment by “the treasures of 
dead art’’? Where does the Switzer live? 
What are his mountains called? What is 
ment by “September gales’? by “ equinoc- 
tial’? What is meant by ‘we will slide over 
the ocean’’? Meaning of ‘‘appeased"’? What 
is meant by the ‘“‘ appeased ocean'’? Meaning 
of ‘‘ gorgeous"? Why is October called a gor- 
geous month? Can you give some other sen- 
tence containing the word ‘“‘ gorgeous” Where 
is Berlin? Paris? London? The Orient? 
Meaning of ‘‘converging’’? Why spoken of 
as ‘‘welcome ship?’ ‘‘ The hour was come,” 
—what hour? Where is Greenwich? What is 
meant by the expression, ‘the signal-ball fell 
at Greenwich "’? Where is Liverpool? What 
would be the course of a vessel from New York 
to Liverpool? What is meant by the expression, 
“the anchors were weighed "’? What is meant 
by ‘‘national colors'’? What and where is the 
Mersey? Why the expression “the Arctic 
glides joyfully’’? What is the meaning of 
‘prow '’? Who isthe pilot, or what are his 
duties? What is meant by “ Death sat upon 
the prow "’? etc, 

The same plan is recommended in the 
following extract from a well prepared arti- 
cle in the Massachusetts Teacher. 


“ Imagine a class of sixteen or eighteen girls, 
ready to begin their recitation, their reading- 
book open at the description of the river Nile. 
One of them reads as follows :— 
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“* For many an hour have I stood upon the 
city-crowned citadel of Cairo, and gazed un- 
weariedly upon the scene of matchless beauty 
and wonder that lay stretched beneath my 
view,—cities and ruins of cities, palm-forests 
and green savannas, gardens, and palaces, and 
groves of olive. On one side, the boundless 
desert with its pyramids; on the other, the 
land of Goshen, with its luxuriant plains, stretch- 
ing far away to the -horizon. Yet this is an 
exotic country. That river winding through its 
paradise, has brought it from far regions, un- 
known to man. That strange and richly varied 
panorama has had a long voyage of it! Those 
quiet plains have tumbled down the cataracts : 
those demure gardens have flirted with the Isle 
of Flowers, five hundred miles away; and 
those very pyramids have floated down the 
waves of the Nile. In short, to speak chemi- 
cally, that river is a solution of Ethiopia's rich- 
est region, and that vast country is merely a 
precipitate.’ ”’ 

“After analyzing the sentences and defining 
the most important words, various questions are 
asked. For example: Give some account of 
Cairo. What is a pyramid? Describe the 
Egyptian pyramids. What do you know of 
the land of Goshen? What is an exotic, and 
what is meant by an exotic land? In what 
form did those plains come down the cataracts ? 
Give us some account of the Cataracts of the 
Nile. How were those vast pyramids floated 
down the river? ‘In short, to speak chemi- 
cally, that river is a solution of Ethiopia's rich- 
est regions, and that vast country is merely a 
precipitate.” Explain this sentence. What is 
it to speak chemically? What is a solution and 
a precipitate? Why is it correct to use such 
terms here ? 

** Another paragraph describes the annual in- 
undation of the Nile :— 

‘*« The stream is economised within its chan- 
nel until it reaches Egypt, when it spreads 
abroad over the vast valley. Then it is thatthe 
country presents the most striking of its Protean 
aspects; it becomes an archipelago, studded 
with green islands, and bounded only by the 
Libyan Hills and the purple range of the Mo- 
kattan Mountains. Every island is covered 
with a village or an antique temple, and 
shadowy with palm-trees, or acacia groves. 
Every city becomes a Venice, and the bazaars 
display their richest and gayest cloths and tapes- 
tries to the illuminations that are reflected from 
the streaming streets.’ 

‘‘Many interesting questions are here sug- 
gested. What are /vofean aspects, and why so 
called? Where are the Libyan Hills and the 
Mokattan Mountains? Describe an Arab vil- 
lage, — an ancient Egyptian temple, a 
palm-tree,—an acacia. Give some account of 
Venice? What is a bazaar ? 

““We followed the study of ‘The Nile’ with 
that of the poetical ‘ Address to the Mummy in 
Belzoni’s Exhibition.” The manner of treating 
the first stanza will show the way in which the 
whole was studied. 

‘ And thou hast walked about—how strange a story ! 

In Thebes’ streets, three thousand years ago; 
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When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.’ 


“The class are asked if they know any- 
thing of the author of these lines, and of the 
traveller Belzoni; and having stated such facts 
as they have been able to procure respecting 
them, one is called upon to explain the first 
words of the poem. 

“«* And thou hast walked about,’ The writer 
speaks as if the mummy were actually before 
him, while writing. Do you think that this was 
the case? Lucy may answer. 

‘“‘*T suppose that he wrote the poem after re- 
turning from a visit to the exhibition, but re- 
membered so perfectly how it looked, that he 
seemed still to be where he could see it.’ 

“Has any one a different opinion ? 
you may give yours. 

“*«y think that he might have composed a 
part, at least, of the poem while at the exhibi- 
tion, and then have written it after returning 
home.’ 

““* How strange a story !’ 
why it was strange. 

““* Bodies usually decay in a short time, but 
this body has lasted thousands of years, owing 
to its having been embalmed. It seemed very 
strange to look at it, and remember that so 
many years had passed away since it was alive, 
and yet it looked as it did when it used to walk 
through the streets of Thebes.’ 

“Alice, you may give some account of The- 
bes. 

‘“** Thebes was anciently the capital of Egypt. 
It is not known when it was founded, but the 
time of its greatest prosperity was, probably, 
when David and Solomon reigned in Judza. 
Its ruins are wonderful. They extend seven or 
eight miles on both sides of the Nile, from each 
bank to the enclosing mountains. The most 
remarkable are the temples of Karnac, the 
palace of Luxor, and the Memnonium. The 
mountains are pierced with tombs, many of 
which are richly adorned with paintings and 
sculptures.” 

‘The Memnonium is mentioned in the next 
line. Helen may tell us what she knows about 
it. 

“*«The Memnonium was the temple-palace 
of Rameses the Great. Its tuins show that it 
must have been a most beautiful specimen of 
architecture. There is in its grand hall a double 
row of pillars, crowned with capitals resembling 
the bell-shaped lotus flowers. These are very 
large and of solid stone, but the light and grace- 
ful shape of the flower is perfectly imitated. In 
the outer court, the fragments of an immense 
statue lie around its pedestal. Once it must 
have weighed nearly nine hundred tons; and 
the head was so large that, although several 
mill-stones have been cut out of it, its size does 
not appear to have been lessened.’ 

“* Emma may explain the next three lines. 

“* Time is here compared to a giant of such 
immense strength that he could throw down the 
magnificent palaces and temples that had been 
built with somuch labor. Butwhenthe mummy 


Maria, 
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was a living man, they were in all their splen- 
dor: Time had not even begun to destroy them.’ 

“It is proper for me to say as I conclude, 
that I have no desire that such a study of read- 
ing-lessons should take the place of practice in 
elocution. I am aware that some time must be 
given to this alone; but the frequent or occa- 
sional study of reading-lessons in this manner 
will, I think, be attended with two advantages. 
Our pupils will read them far better, for they 
will have a more genial sympathy with the writer, 
and a more intelligent perception of his mean- 
ing. At the same time, they will form a habit 
which will be of indescribable benefit to them 
in after life.—the habit of comparing different 
views and statements, of trying an author by 
the great, eternal standard of Truth, and of 
earnestly questioning the Past, the Present, and 
the Future.” 


Sometimes these questions may be asked 
before the reading, and sometimes after. 
This may depend upon circumstances. ‘The 
answering of the questions will prgve very 
serviceable, by unfolding the sense of the 
piece, and thus enabling one to read it more 
understandingly. It will be well if you 
will often give illustrations of reading. 
This you may do for the purpose of exempli- 
fying prominent errors and faults, and also 
for giving specimens of correct style. The 
importance of emphasis may be clearly 
manifested by a few illustrations, by which 
the entire force, if not meaning, may be af- 
fected by changing the emphasis. Let us 
take one or two examples. ‘The oft-used 
line, ‘* Do you ride to town to-day?’’ isa 
very good one. Write it upon the black- 
board in the following different ways :— 

Do you ride to town to-day? 

Do you ride to town to-day ? 

Do you ride to own to-day? 

Do you ride to town /o-day ? 

This will give an idea of the variations 
that may be made merely by change of em- 
phasis. The following amusing, and _per- 
haps I may say extreme cases, will show what 
a ridiculous import wrong emphasis some- 
times gives to an otherwise expressive sen- 
tence. 

‘*Do you imagine me to be a scoundrel, 
sir ?’’ demanded one man indignantly of 
another. ‘‘No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I do not 
imagine you to be one.’’ 

A careless reader once gave this passage 
from the Bible, with the following emphasis 
and pauses: ‘‘ And the old man said unto 
his sons, Saddle me, the ass; and they sad- 
dled him.”’ 

A clergyman once told his congregation 
that they ‘‘ had not followed a cunningly de- 
vised fable.’’ The natural inference from 
his remark would be that he did not deny 
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the fable, but only that it was not a cunning 
fable. 

‘* Another clergyman, noted for reading 
hymns with an abrupt emphasis, once 
uttered the word dears in the following 
lines so that it seemed to his congregation a 
noun instead of a verb: : 

“He takes young children in his arms, 
And in his bosom éears—’’ 

I might say much more on the subject of 
reading, but it may not be necessary. If 
the reader regards the hints already given, 
he will do much better than the majority 
of teachers who have preceded him. It is 
hoped that he will not only regard them, 
but that he will also aim to devise new 
plans for securing the improvement of his 
pupils in the highly useful and pleasing art 
of reading. 


i 


REMINISCENCE. 


THADDEUS STEVENS’ SECOND SPEECH ON 
EDUCATION, 


ETC. 


* BY H. C. HICKOK. 

SINGLE incident may serve to illus- 
{\ trate the impression made at the time 
by the second of Thaddeus Stevens’ speeches 
on education. 

In 1838, the writer was pursuing his stud- 
ies at the Chambersburg Law School—that 
had only one teacher, Judge Alexander 
Thomson, father of Vice-President Frank 
Thomson of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and one of the most charming 
conversationalists, and luminous and educ- 
ing instructors I ever sat under. He was of 
Scotch descent, and had worked his way up 
from the blacksmith’s anvil to the bar and 
the bench, through an inherent thirst for 
knowledge, and indomitable energy and 
perseverance that neither poverty, nor some 
natural defects could daunt or repress. 
When following his trade after he came of 
age, he walked six miles to borrow a Latin 
grammar from a sympathizing clergyman, 
and propping it open on the forge where he 
could see to con a rule or conjugation, as he 
blew the bellows—he would hammer it over 
in his mind and impress it there whilst ham- 
mering the red-hot iron. ‘There could be 
no doubt of the tenacity with which he held 
what had been so laboriously acquired. His 
legal learning was omnivorous and always at 
his command. This passing tribute is due 
to my old preceptor. 

On the roth of March of that year, Mr. 
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Stevens delivered a speech in the House, at 
Harrisburg, in favor of-a bill to establish a 
school of arts in Philadelphia, and to endow 
the colleges and academies of Pennsylvania. 
It made a sensation in the House and 
amongst the people, although that and other 
speeches sin its behalf failed to carry the 
bill. It was too far in advance of the pub- 
lic sentiment of that day. There is a tra- 
dition that the bill did pass the House that 
afternoon, but after sleeping on it, the ma- 
jority concluded they had made a mistake, 
and gone too far, and so reconsidered it next 
day, and voted it down; but I have no 
means at hand of verifying the truth of that 
story. If it be true, I suppose the journal 
of the House would show it. 

But I do know that the speech attracted a 
great deal of attention, and was the subject 
of much discussion and comment. Read- 
ing it now, those who knew Mr. Stevens in 
his prime, and the power and impressive- 
ness of his delivery, and the dominant ideas 
and influences of that period, can appre- 
ciate the cogency and force of his line of 
argument, and readily understand its effect 
upon the public in the way of both approval 
and resentment. 

Speeches on such subjects were rare in 
those days, and hence had all the charm of 
novelty. Now-a-days, speeches and essays on 
education are as ‘‘ thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa,’’ and it would be a very remarkable 
speech indeed that could arouse the com- 
munity, or be remembered longer than the 
occasion that called it forth. Now every- 
bedy knows, or thinks he knows, ‘‘all about 
it,’’ and the difference between forensic per- 
formances of this description is too often 
merely the difference in the collocation of 
words used to express thread-bare truisms. 

Whole centuries of development and 
change lie between the years 1838 and 
1884. The prevalence of universal educa- 
tion and intelligence; the omnipresence, re- 
sources, ability, and power of the public 
press; the upheaval of a colossal civil war 
that startled the civilized world and changed 
the course of the world’s history ; the throb- 
bing travel and traffic over twin ribbons of 
iron, and simultaneous thought over welded 
threads of metal, have made for us a new 
world, and given usa newand different people 
from those that Thaddeus Stevens sought to 
reach and rouse ; and what impressed itself 
vividly upon that generation, and became 
traditional, could not make any such im- 
pression now, for the occasion cannot recur 
again, and the conditions have radically 
changed. 
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Mr. Stevens’ mission was to turn up the 
tough sod of indurated public sentiment 
with the subsoil plowshare of general prin- 
ciples—which was all that could then be at- 
tempted—leaving it to others, in after years, 
to harrow the ground, and sow the seed, and 
reap the harvests. But as the objective 
point of education is the human mind, which 
in its organization and faculties remains the 
same in all ages, the generic principles 
which lie at the bottom of education are 
always the same—always old and always 
new ; the difference always being in the in- 
telligence to see, and the skill to apply 
them; and it will be found upon re-perusal 
of his brief remarks, that his pregnant sen- 
tences substantially cover the whole ground 
that has since become familiar to the public 
mind, and could be used as a suggestive 
armory to draw upon in the discussions of 
the present time. 

The necessity of a settled policy, and lib- 
eral appropriations, embodied in permanent 
laws; the vital relations and mutual inter- 
dependence between the common schools 
and the higher institutions of learning; the 
aim and benefits of a classical education ; 
and the highest spiritual considerations 
as incentives to educational work, are all 
presented conclusively. One thing that 
made a special impression was the contemp- 
tuous audacity with which he attacked the 
mercenary objections to the Bill, and 
scored those who were hostile to learning 
and opposed all appropriations for other 
than material objects. To the importance 
claimed for wealth as such, he made the 
pungent retort that ‘‘ Croesus was remem- 
bered only to be despised !’’ and that if he 
owned the gold of Ophir he ‘‘ would scatter 
the yellow dirt upon the human intellect,’’ 
through educational agencies, ‘‘to fertilize 
it into overshadowing luxuriance!’’ This 
style of treatment was refreshingly new at 
that time, and made people prick up their 
ears at the way this money-scorning Yankee 
lawyer undertook to ride rough-shod over 
settled habits and convictions. 

We students sent to Harrisburg for a 
pamphlet copy of the speech, and made the 
most of it, as a temporary diversion from 
the routine of study; Judge Thomson en- 
dorsing it as the strong speech of a strong 
man. At the close of the session, Mr. Ste- 
vens returned to his home in Gettysburg by 
way of Chambersburg, over the newly-opened 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, whose termi- 
nus was in an open lot. The day of his ex- 
pected arrival had been announced, and 
about 4 o'clock in the afternoon the students 
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went out to share in the reception and take a 
first look at him. We got there just as the 
train rolled in, but there was such a large 
crowd ahead of us, that we had to remain 
on the outskirts. A couple of minutes after 
the cars stopped, Mr. Stevens appeared on 
the front platform, and turning to the steps, 
paused a moment, and surveyed the assembled 
multitude as he acknowledged their greeting 
by a gesture, with a surprised and gratified 
smile upon his usually grim and saturnine 
features. We had a full front view, and 
then he hobbled down and was lost to sight 
in the throng around him. 

That evening an entertainment was given 
him at the principal hotel, by the Bar and 
other leading citizens of the place, which 
lasted until midnight, and. it is said, was a 
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memorably enjoyable affair. Next morning 
he took the regular stage line to Gettysburg, 
a good many assembling to witness his de- 
parture. Such a demonstration in so in- 
telligent a place as Chambersburg could not 
have taken place without some adequate 
cause ; and it can hardly be regarded as 
historically accurate to intimate at this late 
day, that Mr. Stevens did not exert any 
particular influence on the educational policy 
of our State. I have not written this to 
either eulogize or defend Mr. Stevens. He 
does not need it—certainly not at my hands. 

It was my fortune in after years to come 
personally into contact with him, in the 
courts, in legislation, and in political ex- 
periences, and I could furnish other remin- 
iscences, but stop here. 
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IDIOUTE, in | Warren county, is fortunate 
in her public- -spirited citizens. It claims 
to have one of the best-arranged, best-venti- 
lated, and best-heated school buildings in 
Western Pennsylvania, as well as an excellent 
school library and a good supply of school 
apparatus, much of which has been donated 
by generous citizens. The crowning act of 
generosity remained for Mr. Samuel Gran- 
din, who has just cancelled the entire in- 
debtedness yet remaining upon the school 
building, amounting to some five thousand 
dollars. In acknowledging the benefaction 
of Mr. Grandin, the School Board expresses 
its sense of grateful obligation, personally 
and on behalf of the citizens of Tidioute, 
and adds: 

By this generous act the taxpayers of the 
school district are relieved of the burden of debt. 
The finances of the district are thereby placed 
in such condition as to enable the School Board 
to continue the policy of securing the best work 
by thg best methods, at the hands of the best 
teachers obtainable in a town of this size, with- 
out financial embarrassment. We believe that 
our schovls are worthy of high commendation, 
and are proving and will continue to prove, of 
inestimable value to our youth. 


THE first numbers of Zhe Practical 
Teacher, of which Col. Francis W. Parker 
is editor, have reached us from Chicago. 
Its motto is, ‘‘ Honest investigation and a 











courageous application of the truth when 
found,’’ and its price, one dollar per year - 
in advance. Col. Parker has needed some 
such organ as this, through which to speak 
fully and at frequent intervals with the tens 
of thousands of teachers, in all parts of the 
country, who are interested in him and in 
his work. It will serve to widen greatly the 
field of his influence, and to make the edu- 
cational gospel- as it is preached in the 
Cook County Normal School, to be known 
and read of all men who care to read and 
know. _ Address Zhe Practical Teacher, 
335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AT the suggestion of Dr. Lyon, member 
of Parliament for Dublin, Mr. D. Howitz, 
Forest Conservator of Denmark, has made 
an examination of the resources and the 
need of Ireland for forest cultivation, and 
his observations and conclusions have been 
embodied in a report to parliament. He 
finds the destruction of the forest, and the 
neglect to plant trees on any large scale, the 
cause of immense loss to Ireland, but re- 
gards the island as presenting especial con- 
ditions for rendering forestry easy and bene- 
ficial.. Five millions of its twenty million 
acres are waste, and might be planted with 
reasonable certainty of profit, for these 
lands would grow valuable timber. The 
list of available trees includes thirty-six 
cone-bearing species, thirty-eight deciduous 
and hard-wood species, and eight sorts of 
bushes. Mr. Howitz has drawn up from 
personal inspection a scheme for planting a 
hundred thousand trees yearly for the next 
thirty years. 
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Dr. E. E. Wuire is giving, in the insti- 
tutes attended by him, a series of lectures 
on psychology, with applications of the 
principles reached to methods of teaching 
and courses of study. ‘These lectures throw 
much light on oral teaching, and what is 
now called the New Education. ‘* The 
thought has occurred to us,’’ says the editor 
of the Ohio Monthly, ‘‘ as we have listened 
to some of these lectures, that Dr. White 
could not do a greater service to the cause 
of education than to expand this course of 
lectures into a book. Such a book would 
meet a long felt want, and Dr. White is just 
the man to write it.’’ This distinguished 
educator is now in Pennsylvania with a 
number of Institute engagements in hand. 


THE location of the next meeting is being 
considered by the officers of the National 
Educational Association. The place to be 
selected must have adequate railroad. facili- 
ties, good hotel accommodations, sufficient 
room for the meetings of the eight depart- 
ments and a hall capable of seating, at least, 
2,000 persons. Several places have ex: 
tended invitations to the association, but 
further suggestions are desirable and should 
be addressed at an early date to the presi- 
dent, F. Louis Seldon; in St. Louis. Why 
not say Chautauqua ? 


THE public schools of Philadelphia opened 
this fall with 25,000 school children who 
could not be received because there was no 
room for them, no place to put them. Of 
this number 10,000 are pressing in vain for 
admittance, and the remaining 15,000 
would, most of them, come if they could. 
In addition to these, there are 4,000 more in 
the schools than can be properly accom- 
modated, thus working double injustice—to 
themselves, and tothose they hinder and in- 
commode. Yet the Board of Public Edu- 
cation is powerless to remedy the evil, for 
they cannot, levy a dollar of tax, or appro- 
priate a dollar of money except what the 
City Councils may choose to give them; 
Councils at the same time claiming the 
right, not found in the law, to direct the 
expenditure of what they do appropriate. 


Tue Electrical Exhibition recently closed 
in Philadelphia, after being open for a 
period of six weeks, was a successs financi- 
ally and in all other respects, $10,000 having 
been realized after all expenses were paid. 


‘Over 13,000 pupils of the city schools visited 


the building, and there were also pupils of 
sixty-five colleges and schools outside of the 
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city who were in attendance. There were 
in all, 280,000 visitors, the average daily 
attendance being 8,407. More than 100,000 
electrical ‘‘ primers’’ were sold, which af- 
fords additional evidence of popular interest. 


PLANTING TREES. 


SHALL OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 
ENCOURAGE THE PLANTING OF TREES ? 
‘THE articles on ‘‘ Tree Planting,’’ now 

appearing in ¢he School Journa/, should 
attract attention and exert a positive influ- 
ence on public sentiment, in the direction 
of the common welfare of all the people ; 
and hasten the time when ‘Arbor Day”’ 
shall be one of the fixed and permanent insti- 
tutions of the State. They are from the pen 
of a most competent specialist, and tell their 
own story with a suggestiveness and force 
that cannot be gainsaid, or permanently 
disregarded. 

It is immensely difficult, we know, to 
arouse whole communities to concerted ac- 
tion and continuous effort, in so impatient 
an age as this, in a matter where cause and 
effect seem to be so remotely connected, and 
so many years must elapse before the desired 
results can be realized, and their perpetual 
blessings secured. But if a beginning is 
not made, the ends contemplated can never 
be reached. 

Theory and discussion may fail to carry 
immediate conviction to the minds of those 
who are to act, and upon whose action re- 
sults depend, and without which they can- 
not beachieved. But the prolonged drouths 
of the past season, and the dried-up springs, 
failing wells, and feebly trickling streams, 
in the Juniata Valley, along the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, in portions of 
the mining regions, and other localities in 
our once well-wooded and abundantly 
watered State, are danger signals that the 
most unobservant and impassive could not 
fail to notice and be impressed by them. 

However this may be, and leaving the 
broader field of action to time and circum- 
stances, there is one phase of the qfiestion 
that is within easier reach, and admits of 
speedier beneficent action. Teachers and 
pupils, Superintendents and School Direc- 
tors, are factors in the problem, and their 
united enthusiasm and zeal can work a trans- 
formation within their special domain, that 
will gladden their own hearts and take away 
a reproach from our school management for 
which there should be no cause, but which 
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too often stares travelers and school visitors 
in the face, admitting of no denial. 

Trees are ‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever,’ not only in forests, but particu- 
larly around private dwellings, and when 
embellishing the grounds of a public school 
house, if they be not so near as to obstruct 
the light, or cause dampness from excess of 
shade—both of which would be objection- 
able. ‘The groves were God’s first tem- 
ples,’ and their spiritual influence is none 
the less subtle and pervading on common 
school grounds, than when sheltering primi- 
tive worshipers in modern times, or in the 
far away and shadowy past. 

Waving boughs whispering in the wind, 
tremulous leaves, dancing shadows and 
flickering sunlight, all have a language of 
their own, impressive but inarticulate, that 
reach the inner senses of the soul, kindling 
the imagination, touching the sensibilities, 
awakening thought, and leaving an impress 
upon memory, that, running parallel with 
the years, carry their beneficent impress 
into the din and battle of life, and the ten- 
der musings of patriarchal age. ‘Text-books 
are not all of education. The unconscious 
tuition of school-day surroundings enters into 
the woof and warp, the essential texture, of 
human character, as positively as the more 
tangible agencies of the school room, al- 
though they may give nosign, nor find audi- 
ble expression whilst becoming part of the 
moving springs of human action—the ideal 
world that is a sacred realm within itself, 
where brooding thought evolves its own 
problems, and dreams out its own solutions. 

Many school grounds where liberal cul- 
ture and refinement reign, are beautiful in 
their attractiveness, and welcoming in their 
beauty, to both the pupil, the visitor, and 
the passer-by. But many more are as bleak 
and bare and uninviting as a stone-quarry 
or a sand dune; and their tendency is to 
coarsen and harden the __ sensibilities 
and sympathies, de-humanize the ‘ young 
barbarians at play,’ defeat feminine at- 
tempts at refining culture, and make school 
hateful to both teacher and the taught! 
Alas, that it should be so, in so many in- 
stances, in this goodly land, and in this 
closing nineteenth century of almost mir- 
aculous light and civilizing progress ! 

It is plain that the remedy in most cases, 
must come from within, and not from with- 
out; from spontaneous individual action, not 
from positive official authority. If teachers 
and pupils—encouraged by the school au- 
thorities of the district, if not indeed ac- 
tually seconded by them in the carrying out 
of their plans—shall lay their heads together 
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in cosy confidence, the thing can be done, 
and speedily and well done ; and the chil- 
dren of the present pupils can in the 
next generation, rejoice in umbrageous 
blessings that their fathers and mothers pro- 
vided for them, in their youthful days of 
ambitious forecast and buoyant enterprise. 

Children dearly love to have something 
to do. If by associated effort, so much the 
better; especially if it comes in the shape of 
a holiday frolic, where work can be turned 
into play, and play be utilized into produc- 
tive and enduring work. By taking a suit- 
able opportunity to present and explain the 
subject to them, teachers can readily excite 
the interest of their pupils, and enlist their 
co-operation in the pleasant task of embel- 
lishing and permanently beautifying the 
school grounds ; and through them gain the 
sympathy and moral support of the parents, 
which will make it all the easier to reach the 
desired object. 

Then, when the proper season comes 
round, and aselection has been made of the 
kind of trees that may be preferred or can 
be procured, let a day be fixed to bring them 
to the school house, dig the holes, and plant 
them in the corners, and all around near 
the boundary line of the lot; letting the 
scholars all have a hand in it, in one way or 
another, the little ones being interested 
spectators, if nothing more. ‘They will thus 
all feel that they have a common property 
in the young trees, and under judicious 
direction will watch and water and care for 
them, until they are firmly rooted and fairly 
started in their growth. It would be a day 
long to be remembered by the young folks, 
and would wake them up toa livelier interest 
in the regular exercises of the school rocm ; 
and therein would be a great gain for both 
teacher and pupil. 

In Bucks county near the Bound Brook 
railroad, where it crosses the Delaware on 
the long, high bridge, and on the highest 
ground just where it gently slopes to a quiet 
country road, before descending steeply to 
the river bottom, there is an old school 
house set back some distance in a clump of 
native forest trees, of unequal height, and 
arranged in no partichlar order, with a 
smooth green sward extending to the road 
without any fence to obstruct, and reaching 
out into open commons on the other sides ; 
a quiet sylvan scene that is soothing and 
restful; and we never pass it in the cars, 
without mentally congratulating the school 
children on possession of such a play-ground, 
and blessing the school authorities who in 
some past age selected it for the purpose. 

There is nothing modern in the house, 
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though it may be better inside than it looks 
outside. Two or three of the old patriarchs 
that have escaped the devastating axe of the 
pioneer, stretch out their giant branches high 
above the humble roof beneath, as if in pro- 
tecting benediction ; and the scene as a 
whole possesses a picturesque beauty, that 
would touch a poet’s sensibilities, and tempt 
the hand of a painter. Compare this with 
rough brick walls and trampled play- 
grounds, without a leaf or a shrub to ward 
off the winter winds or summer’s heat, in 
childhood’s most impressible years! There 
7s a soul in nature that responds to the soul 
within us, and its immortal yearnings. Is 
it wise to ignore it ? 


Po 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


HERE is a rapidly-growing disposition 

among scholars and teachers to give a 
larger share of attention in school and col- 
lege to our noble mother-tongue. The 
study of English bids fair one day to take 
its place as a matter of life-long purpose and 
enjoyment. Begun wisely in the elementary 
school, carried along intelligently in the 
higher grades, continued throughout the 
college course with wider range as to authors 
and more minute inquiry as to words and 
their etymology, history, and inner signi- 
ficance—all this will be but adequate pre- 
paration for better acquaintance with and 
greater enjoyment of the thought-wealth of 
the richest language the world has ever 
known. In this more advanced study, of 
course, theclassical student will always have 
great advantage over him who is ignorant of 
Latin and Greek. Here the languages just 
named—to say nothing of their influence in 
the lines of discipline and culture—are of 
immense practical value. After these, but at 
a considerable remove, are the modern 
tongues. 

The last important article upon this sub- 
ject is a paper by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, entitled, ‘‘ What isa Liberal Educa- 
tion ?’’ in which he speaks as follows of the 
study of English. 

The first subject which, as I conceive, is en- 
titled to recognition as of equal academic value 
or rank with any subject now most honored, is 
the English language and literature. When 
Greek began to revive in Europe, English was 
just acquiring a literary form; but, when Greek 

ad won its present rank among the liberal 
arts, Shakespeare had risen, the English lan- 
guage was formed, and English literature was 
soon to become the greatest of modern litera- 
How does it stand now, with its immense 


tures. 
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array of poets, philosophers, historians, commen- 
tators, critics, satirists, dramatists, novelists, and 
orators? It can not.be doubted that English 
literature is beyond all comparison the amplest, 
most various, and most splendid literature which 
the world has seen; and it is enough to say of 
the English language that it is the language of 
that literature. Greek literature compares with 
English as Homer compares with Shakespeare 
—that is, as infantile with adult civilization. It 
may further be said of the English language, 
that it is the native tongue of nations which are 
pre-eminent in the world by force of character, 
enterprise, and wealth, and whose political and 
social institutions have a higher moral interest 
and greater promise than any which mankind 
has hitherto invented. To the original creations 
of English genius are to be added transla- 
tions into English of all the masterpieces of 
other literatures, sacred and profane. It is a 
very rare scholar who has not learned much 
more about the Jews, the Greeks, or the Romans 
through English than through Hebrew, Greek, 
or Latin. 

And now, with all this wonderful treasure 
within reach of our youth, what is the position 
of American schools and colleges in regard to 
teaching English? Has English literature the 
foremost place in the programmes. of 
schools? By no means; at best only a subor- 
dinate place, and in many schools no place at 
all. Does English take equal rank with Greek 
or Latin in our colleges? By no means; not in 
the number and rank of the teachers, nor in 
the consideration in which the subject is held 
by faculty and students, nor in the time which 
may be devoted to it by a candidate for a de- 
gree. Until within a few years the American 
colleges made no demand upon candidates for 
admission in regard to knowledge of English; 
and, now that some colleges make a small re- 
quirement in English, the chief result of the ex- 
aminations is to demonstrate the woful ignor- 
ance of their own language and literature which 
prevails among the picked youth of the country. 
Shall we be told, as usual, that the best way to 
learn English is to study Latin and Greek? The 
answer is, that the facts do not corroborate this 
improbable hypothesis. American youth in 
large numbers study Latin and Greek, but do 
not thereby learn English. Moreover, this hy- 
pothesis is obviously inapplicable to the litera- 
tures. Shall we also be told, as usual, that no 
linguistic discipline can be got out of the study 
of the native language? How, then, was the 
Greek mind trained in language? Shall we be 
told that knowledge of English literature should 
be picked up without systematic effort? The 
answer is, first, that, as a matter of fact, this 
knowledge is not picked up by American youth; 
and, secondly, that there never was any good 
reason to suppose that it would be ; the acquisi- 
tion of a competent knowledge of English litera- 
ture being not an easy but a laborious under- 
taking for an average youth—not a matter of 
entertaining reading, but of serious study. In- 
deed, there is no subject in which competent 
guidance and systematic instruction are of 
greater value. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, NOVEMBER, 1884. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





HE Annual Sessions of the County Institutes 
have already been held in probably one- 
eighth of the counties of the State. The follow- 
ing are the times and places of those which have 
not yet been held, some of which may be in ses- 
sion when this reaches the reader : 





Berks. . . »  ReeGag es oO. Oct. 27 

ae Doylestown. . . . Oct. 27 

Montgomery. . . . Norristown. . . . Oct. 27 

a ee eae Lewistown. . . Nov. 3 

Lawrence. .... New Castle. . . .. Nov. lo, 
Chester . 2 2 wa West Chester . . . Nov. 10 
Lackawanna. . . . Scranton. .... Nov. 10 
Northampton. . . . Easton... ... Nov. 10 
Lancaster . .... Lancaster Nov. Lo 
Dauphin... ... Harrisburg. . . . Nov. Io. 
oO ee Ebensburg . . . . Nov. 17 
Washington . . . . Washington... . . Nov. 17 
Franklin. . 7. . . Chambersburg... . Nov. 17 
Lebanon . . - Lebanon. . . .. Nov.17 
re eee Emporium . . . . Nov. 17 
i. rae Pare Wellsboro . . . . Nov. 17 
Lebanon. .... . Lebanon. . Nov. 17 
Huntingdon . . . . Huntingdon . Nov. 24 
MS Se ws ae 64 ers ae Nov. 24. 
WHER. ce es Honesdale . . . . Nov. 24 
Cumberland . . . . Carlisle ..... Dec. 1. 

a a ee ee Vom wos des Dec. I. 

Adams ...... Gettysburg . . . . Dec. f. 

Bedford. ..... Bedford... .. Dec. 8. 

Juniata ...... Miffin...... Dec. 8. 

Fe Allentown . . . . Dec. 8. 

2 See Lock Haven. . . Dec. 15 
Luzerne. . .... Wilkes-Barre. . . Dec. 15 
Lycoming ..... Maney... . .- Dec. 15 
PE 6. a we, ws Mercer . . 2 « Dec. 15 
(Ce ee Bloomfield. . . . Dec. 15. 
Schuylkill. .... Pottsville... . . Dec. 15. 
UMM. . 6 we ge Lewisburg. . . . Dec. 15. 
rar eee » . Matamoras. . . . Dec. 16. 
Armstrong. .... Kittanning. . . . Dec. 22. 
Beaver... . ss 2 4 de ee Dec. 22. 
Cae, . ss Se Bellefonte . . . . Dec. 22. 
Fayette ..... Uniontown. . . . Dec. 22. 
5 PS Indiana. .... Dec. 22. 
PORGOON.. 2-2 2 ss Brookville. . . . Dec. 22. 
Wyoming ..... Tunkhannock. . . Dec. 22. 
a Hollidaysburg. . . Dec. 29. 
Bea@ford. . . . 5 Towanda .. .-. Dec. 29. 
a eee Dec. 29. 
<a ae ee Dec. 29. 
Clearfield . .+- . . Clearfield . . . . Dec. 29. 
Columbia ..... Bloomfield. . . . Dec. 29. 
ne ae McConnellsburg . . Dec. 29. 
Montour... .... Danville. . ... Dec. 29. 
Snyder... . . . . Middleburg. . . . Dec. 29. 
Somerset. . . . . . Somerset. . . . . Dec. 29. 
Susquehanna... Montrose. .... Dec. 29. 
Westmoreland . . . Greensburg. . . . Dec. 29 


Northumberland . 
Sullivan. .. 
Monroe. ... 





. Forksville. . 
. Stroudsburg . . 





. Sunbury. .... Jan. 5, 85. 
- « « Jan. 5, 85. 


- Jan. 5, 85. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ADAMS.—Supt. Sheely: The public examina- 
tions are over and good teachers are scarce. 
There are still a few schools without teachers. 
Wages generally are low and terms short. 
About the usual numbers of new houses are in 
course of erection this season. Directors gen- 
erally show a praiseworthy disposition to build 
good houses and furnish them comfortably and 
in keeping with the progress of the times. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Our schools 
are nearly all in operation. The most of the 
townships are supplied wlth good teachers, 
while a few pay such low wages that good 
teachers with first-class certificates would not 
teach for them, seeking occupation elsewhere. 
Last spring we lost many of our live, wide- 
awake directors, and their places have been 
filled by others, who have more interest in the 
“almighty dollar” than in the education of 
their children; it will tell plainly before the 
term is over. Many applicants, numbering 20, 
were selected in preference to others holding 
good certificates, and the result is that the good 
ones are in the townships that pay the best 
wages, and many have left the county. Many 
of our districts, on the other hand, raised the sal- 
aries, and they have better teachers than last 
year. Boggs, Cowanshannock, Mahoning, 
Madison, have not all good teachers on account 
of low salary, and if they have trouble in their 
schools I cannot help it. As a general thing 
the work is encouraging, whilst in a few town- 
ships it is the opposite. Directors, parents, 
think of the responsibility resting upon you in 
regard to the education of the children! 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: No educational meet- 
ings were held during this month, but I have 
made arrangements for holding six Local In- 
stitutes in different parts of the county, in Oc- 
tober and November. The County Institute 
will be held during the week of Christmas. 
Prof. Thos. M. Balliet will be the regular in- 
structor, and Miss N. E. White, Mr. J. D. Herr, 
and Col. G. W. Bain will be our evening lec- 
turers. I have under consideration a system of 
reports and a model standing for pupils, the ob- 
ject of which is to continue the organization of 
the country schools from year to year, and 
make more systematic the studies of each pu- 
pil. It is intended to assist the new teachers, at 
the beginning of the term, in properly placing 
their pupils, so that they may commence to 
teach af once instead of spending two, three, 
and even four weeks in finding out where to 
commence, as 1 have discovered in many cases 
to be the actual fact during my visitations. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: The examinations 
of teachers were well attended by directors, par- 
ents, and others. Teachers are very plenty, 
but real good ones, such as directors like to em- 
ploy, are not so plentiful. In some districts 
there were three or four applicants for each 
school, The increase is due to the fact that so 
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many young persons presented themselves for 
examination. Salaries about the same as last year. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: The Penn’s Park 
school-house in Wrightstown district has been 
supplied with new and very substantial desks. 
The Bucks County /#/e/ligencer will revive its 
educational column immediately after the presi- 
dential election. 

BuTLER.—Supt. Russell: Two new school 
buildings are being erected in Oakland town- 
ship; improved furniture will be placed in each. 
There is quite an increase of interest on the 
part of both citizens and directors, as shown by in- 
creasing the length of term and raising the wages 
of teachers in many of the districts. But I am 
sorry to say, that a few of the districts have in- 
serted a clause in their article of agreement 
which prohibits teachers from collecting wages 
while attending the County Institute. Our 
schools are nearly all acceptably filled and a 
few of them open the latter part of this month. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: The examinations 
were better attended by directors and citizens 
than heretofore. Many new houses are in 
course of erection, and without exception are 
built in modern style and seated with good pat- 
ent furniture. The wages have been lowered 
in a few districts, and raised in quite a number. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: An effort is being 
made to grade the schools of the county on a 
uniform basis. The Superintendent has placed 
a course of study in the schools of two grades, 
and will now visit the mixed schools for the 
purpose of assisting in forming a gradation. 
Owing to the diverse attainments of the pupils 
in the several branches, only partial success in 
this line can be expected. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The Mauch Chunk 
township school board has repaired and re- 
painted the Summit Hill school house, so that 
it presents quite a fine appearance. The 
Franklin township school board has lengthened 
the school term from five to six months. 
Weatherly district has increased the number of 
its schools from eight to ten. All the examina- 
tions have been held and the schools are all 
supplied with teachers. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The State College 
opened with an increased number of students; 
under President Atherton’s care it is gainiig in 
public esteem and confidence. Half Moon 
township is refurnishing some of its houses. 
Ferguson is putting up a new house and furnish- 
ing it with patent desks. Harris is replacing 
old with new furniture. Gregg is building two 
new houses, which will be well furnished. 
Haines is enlarging the school-house in Aarons- 
burg by the addition of another story, and will 
provide the three rooms with new and ap- 
peeves seating. Miles has refurnished, the 

ouse for the Rebersburg grammar school. 
Bellefonte has introduced steam-heating for the 
public school building, which, it is hoped, will 
make it thoroughly comfortable for the winter. 

CHESTER. — Supt. Harvey: Our Normal 
School in West Chester, becomes more popular 
every pear. It opened a few weeks ago with 
more than 325 pupils. I hear nothing said of 


it, but to commend both the teaching and disci- 
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pline. We hold our County Institute November 
1oth, a few weeks later than usual to avoid the 
excitement attending the presidential election. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: Male teachers 
are in demand at present in this county. The 
schools in Leidy district will close in about a 
week. The teachers have been doing good 
work in this district during the summer. Several 
houses have been repaired, and painted inside 
and outside. The Central School has purchased 
an organ; this is mainly due tothe effort of their 
wide-awake teacher, Mr. Jas. H. Stoughton, 
who gave entertainments and raised funds for 
the purpose. The people on Kettle Creek are 
interested in the cause of education. 

CLEARFIELD. Supt. Savage: The laying of 
the corner-stone of the Patton Graded Building 
with masonic ceremonies was an event in our 
school affairs long to be remembered. The 
contributions of General Patton to the school in- 
terests of Curwensville aggregate some twenty 
thousand dollars. Beccaria, Bigler, Karthaus, 
Greenwood, Morris, Cooper, Decatur, and Wood- 
ward townships have purchased patent furniture, 
maps, charts, etc. The School Board of Green- 
wood is remodeling the Bowen school-room 
with a view to grading the schools Parochial 
schools are being established in Covington 
township and Houtzdale borough. Bigler town- 
ship is building a new house. The directors of 
Penn called an educational meeting on the 
evening of examination. It was largely at- 
tended, and enthusiastic speeches were made by 
many citizens, and by the Superintendent. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: Teachers have 
been employed for all of our schools, though 
some Boards had considerable difficulty in sup- 
plying their schools. In most of the districts, 
directors exercised greater care than usual in 
the selection of teachers, and our schools open 
this year with more favorable prospects of suc- 
cess than jast term. The Steelton Institute will 
hold its weekly meetings in the beautiful hall of 
the new school building. The room is lighted 
with gas manufactured on the premises. 

GREENE.—Supt. Herrington: Examinations 
have been very well attended by the public. 
Very nearly all of the districts have increased 
the salaries of teachers. This advance in wages 
has made an increase in the number of appli- 
cants for schools. It is to be hoped there may 
be a corresponding improvement in the work 
done by the teachers. 

HUNTINGDON. Supt. Brumbaugh: During 
the past week our examinations came to a 
close. Of 284 applicants, 44 failed to pass satis- 
factorily, and were refused certificates. These 
examinations have demonstrated the great need 
of more thorough and practical preparation for 
the real duties of the school-room. Too much 
of our training is ‘Normal’ in name only. 
The Orbisonia Board have chosen Prof. C. W. 
Corbin, a gentleman of wide experience and 
eminent fitness, principal of their schools. The 
W. C. T. U. of Huntingdon will present to the 
teachers of the county, at the coming County 
Institute, an earnest plea for the voluntary intro- 
duction of live Temperance tracts into the 
schools. The Marklesburg schools will be di- 
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vided and graded. The Carbon Board pur- 
chased ‘‘ Triumph” desks for the Barnettstown 
school. Cass township is completing an excel- 
lent new brick building. A number of teachers, 
since their examination and election to schools, 
are attending Normal schools, thus preparing 
themselves better for the work of the coming 
session. ‘The county is alive, and we anticipate 
a successful and pleasant year’s work. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: We are through 
with our regular examinations; intend yet to 
hold one special. At these meetings we met a 
good percentage of the. directors, who seemed 
anxious to see how the “ boys”’ would get along. 
The average grade of certificates issued was 16 ; 
average age of those passed, 2114 years. Only 
about 32 per cent. of our teachers are readers of 
educational papers; about 67 per cent. have 
read or studied works on the subject of teaching. 

JuNIATA. Supt. Auman: There are two acad- 
emies in this county which furnish a prepara- 
tory training for college one in Mifflintown, 
conducted by Prof. Mason Duncan, and one in 
Port Royal, under the supervision of Prof. 
David Wilson. The schools of Mifflintown, 
Patterson, Milford, and Fermanagh districts, 
opened September Ist. I have visited nearly 
all these schools, and find most of them doing 
good work; a few, however, are doing poor 
work, and that too, with teachers of several 
years standing; but they are such as hold on, 
term after term, as long as they can get posi- 
tions, reading no educational papers, and in- 
deed doing but little that tends toward improve- 
ment. I visited the Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
McAllisterville, September 12th. The general 
appearance of things—order, cleanliness, etc., 
—is all that could be desired. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: The School 
Board of Lackawanna township, the most im- 
portant township in the county, employing 
twenty-five teachers, has decided to hold semi- 
monthly institutes for the benefit of the teachers. 
The same Board will also establish a first-class 
graded school in the central part of township. 

LAWRENcCE.—Supt. Sherrard: A teachers’ in- 
stitute was organized in Neshannock district, to 
meet monthly: it was attended by a large num- 
ber of citizens and some of the directors. In 
my visitation of schools thus far, I find the 
teachers mostly earnest and practical. Some 
of the schools are overcrowded, having from 
sixty to seventy pupils, which is unusual for this 
season of the year, and too many for a mixed 
ungraded school. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Forty-eight schools 
were opened on September Ist; before the close 
of the month 121 were in successful operation. 
Emaus Borough extended its school term from 
six months to eight. This is a step in the right 
direction. Three of the teachers employed are 
State Normal School graduates. West Bethle- 
hem supplied its grammar school with a ten- 
inch meridian globe, and its secondary with an 
eight-inch globe. Several of the new school 
houses were dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Campbell: The arrange- 
ments for the approaching County Institute are 
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now fully completed, and it promises to be a 
meeting of unusual interest. Three new houses 
are being built in Keating. The Board also 
passed a resolution to the effect that they will 
employ no teacher with a certificate averaging 
less than 2, which shows that the members are 
awake to the interests of their schools. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery : In some districts 
old houses are being repaired and refurnished 
with patent desks. Select schools are flourish- 
ing in Sheakleyville, Clarksville, New Lebanon, 
Fredonia, and Hendersonville. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Our examinations are 
over. The directors in general attended well. 
Quite a number of citizens also attended and 
manifested much interest in the work. The 
schools are for the most part in operation, and 
those that I have visited are doing well. The 
academy building in Lewistown has passed 
from the hands of a stock company, into the 
possession of our enterprising citizen, Mr. Knot- 
well, whose daughters have opened a school 
which promises to meet a want much felt in this 
county, viz: a good academic school for the 
home education of our boys and girls. 

Montour.—Supt. Ream: The public exam- 
inations have all been held. They have been 
well attended in some districts by visitors. I 
find many teachers poorly prepared in arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and U.S. history. About 
50 per cent. of them have never read or studied 
a work on Methods of Instruction. The teachers 
of Danville meet in district institute every two 
weeks. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: I have held twenty 
public examinations; 221 applicants presented 
themselves and 204 received certificates; six 
were renewed, and two endorsed. The exam- 
inations were, in every instance, attended by 
several, or all, of the directors in the district, 
besides many citizens. The teachers of Perry 
are not what they could or should be, but I 
think they will compare favorably with those of 
adjoining counties. Their zeal, intelligence, 
and attainments should command greater con- 
sideration than they receive at present from the 
directors. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: The schools in Selins- 
grove and Middleburgh are now in operation. 
Prof. Steely, as principal of schools in the former 
place, is doing a good work. I find the teachers 
generally determined to be active and earnest. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Eleven public ex- 
aminations were held during the month, at six 
of which I was assisted by Supt. Ritenour, of 
Fayette county, in return for similar help ren- 
dered him in the earlier part of the year. We 
thus had an opportunity of learning something 
of the methods of conducting school work in 
both counties. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little: I held a Normal In- 
stitute at Dushore during the month. There 
were fifty student-teachers in attendance. 

Unton.—Supt. Johnson: I have spent the 
greater part of this month in preparing courses 
of study and programmes for graded schools 
of the smaller towns. The Hartley township 
Board has adopted the course, together with the 
daily programme, for the graded school of 
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Laurelton. The school directors of Lewisburg 
are considering the propriety of introducing 
Temperance literature into the public schools 
under their charge. Surely this is a commend- 
able movement, and should receive the hearty 
indorsement of every director. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Cherry Tree district 
will build two houses instead of one, as reported 
in my last. The house in Richland is finished. 
It is 34 by 24 feet, well located, with ample 
grounds, finely finished, and thoroughly lighted 
and ventilated. The sub-buildings are also a 
credit to the district. Entire cost, about $1000. 

Wayne.—Supt. Kennedy: The first of this 
month nearly all the schools were in session. 
The people are very much interested in the pro- 
gress of the pupils. The directors of Clinton 
have recently organized a Directors’ Institute, 
and expect to hold one session in each school- 
house in the township. The main objects of 
this enterprise are to increase the percentage of 
attendance, arouse more enthusiasm in the 
schools, encourage the teachers, and interest 
the parents more thoroughly in school enter- 
prises. I attended a session at the Curtis Valley 
school, which was very enthusiastic. 

BEAVER FA.Luis.—Supt. Knight: The first 
week in September was spent in local institute 
work. The interest was very good, indeed; all 
seemed well pleased with the week's work, and 
entered upon the duties of the school-room bet- 
ter prepared than any previous year of my su- 
perintendence. 

Corry.—Supt. Colegrove: Our city schools 
opened September Ist with an increased attcn- 
dance, necessitating the opening of one new 
sghool. We have undertaken some improve- 
ment in the direction of industrial education, by 
the introduction of White’s Drawing. Our high 
school has opened this year with eighty pupils. 
The Board of Directors are considering plans 
for a new brick building in the 1st ward, to re- 
place the dilapidated wooden structures now in 
use. On the whole, I am glad to be able to re- 
port that our schools were never more prosper- 
ous and influential than at the present time. 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: The schools 
have started out well for the new term. Many 
are crowded, especially in the primary grade. 
One new egal school was opened at the be- 
ginning of the term. Mr. F. W. Worley, prin- 
cipal of Harris Park building, has resigned, to 
accept a position in the United States Treasury 
Department. Mr. S. P. Stambaugh, of the Lo- 
chiel building, has been promoted to fill the va- 
cancy. A number of pupils from the high 
schools, and teachers of these and other schools 
spent several days at the Electrical Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, and came home delighted with 
what they had seen and heard. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: Some _ incon- 
venience is experienced on account of the un- 
finished state of the new school building, which 
is now rapidly nearing completion. All of our 
teachers of last year have returned to us, ex- 
cept two; as a consequence to be expected, the 
schools were in good working condition in a few 
days. Miss Hattie Smith, of New York, spent 
the second and third weeks of the month giving 
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teachers and pupils special instruction in draw- 
ing. She did her work well, and we expect to 
profit much therefrom. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Roth: The new courses 
of study for the high school are already appre- 
ciated by the pupils; twenty-one are in “ busi- 
ness,”’ thirty-five in “‘college preparatory,”’ fifty 
take the “ German,” and about twenty-five the 
“English scientific.’ In the “ English scienti- 
fic’’ an attempt is being made, with considera- 
ble success, to develop an “ English classic,” 
equivalent for the ancient classics, by an exten- 
sive reading (three years) and critical —a of 
standard authors. This course is not yet fully 
appreciated by our patrons. 

McKeesport.—Supt. Deane: On account of 
the crowded condition of the schools we have 
been obliged to add one new teacher, and will 
possibly need another. The new school build- 
ing, in the third ward is progressing finely and 
when completed will be the pride of the town. : 
It will contain thirteen recitation rooms, a prin- 
cipal’s room, and a directors’ room. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Miller: Matters educa- 
tional are at a very low ebbin Nanticoke. The 
schools have never been regulated by any well- 
established system, and as a natural conse- 
quence, my work for the first year will be mostly 
that of establishing order and fixing upon some 
system of grading. In this I shall be assisted 
very materially by an intelligent and progres- 
sive School Board. They are at present en- 
larging the main school building, which when 
completed will give us plenty of room, and I 
have been already assured that a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers will be employed to remedy the 
present very crowded condition of the schools. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Owing to the 
increase in the number of pupils in the high 
school, the Board found it necessary to employ 
a second assistant. The whole number of pu- 
pils enroiled in all the schools shows an in- 
crease of sixty-five over the same month last 
year. About seventy pupils of the high school, 
under the charge of Prof. Eisenhower, were 
taken by him to the Electrical Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, and spent a very profitable after- 
noon there. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Our schools opened 
September Ist, with an increase of nearly 300 
over last year’s enrollment. Both teachers and 
pupils have returned to their school rooms with 
renewed zeal, and we look forward to a year 
of more than ordinary progress. Owing to the 
crowded condition of our schools a new room 
had to be opened. The Academy building has 
been repainted, and a substantial wall and iron 
fence are now being built around it, which will 
add greatly to the appearance and value of the 
property. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: On ac- 
count of the increase of pupils in the schools, 
the Board has employed two additional teach- 
ers, making the entire number seventy. The 
prosperity of this city may be inferred from the 
fact that it has added fifteen public schools dur- 
ing the last nine years, besides two Catholic 
parochial schools numbering over six hundred 
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BUTLER’s READING CHARTS. Thirty-six Charts 
Sor School-Room. With Chart Primer. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co. Price $8.00. 


This remarkably fine set of school-room aids—the 
publishers’ announcement of which is found on the 
second cover page of our present issue—comprises 
thirty-six charts of approved size, so mounted as to 
be most convenient for use before the class. Thirty 
of them are illustrated -reading charts that will 
gladden the eyes of the children, and lighten the 
toil of the teachers wherever they may find their way 
into the schools. The upper part of each is occupied 
by a spirited picture, appropriate as to subject and ad- 
mirably designed, which is made to suggest what is 
found beneath in clear-cut, large and beautiful type. 
These charts are designed for the word-method of 
teaching reading, each successive number adding a 
few words to the pupil’s list, while each fifth chart is 
a review of those immediately preceding, the words 
learned being arranged in new sentences. The 
illustrations are designed to suggest to the pupils 
features or facts for remark or conversation. They 
are so drawn, also—being mainly in line, with but lit- 
tle shading—as to afford attractive models for imita- 
tion in the elementary drawing lessons. Of the 
remaining charts, one presents the Roman alphabet 
in large and small letters; another the Script alpha- 
bet, though at the foot of each of those for reading, a 
line of script is given which contains the new words 
in each lesson; two are charts of the phonetic 
sounds; one of lines and angles, the ordinary geo- 


metrical figures, and solids; one is a well-arranged 
color chart, showing the three primary colors, and 
how the secondary colors and tints are formed from 
them ; and still another presents the clock-face, with 
its movable hands, so that the children may readily 
learn to “read the clock’”’ as one of their class exer- 


cises. The Messrs. Butler have also prepared a 
CHART PRIMER, which shows the charts in much re- 
duced form, and which is designed to be used either 
in connection with them, or as a separate work. The 
price is eight dollars per set, with liberal reduction 
when a number of schools are supplied at the same time. 


CoMPLETE HISTORICAL COMPENDIUM, or Short 
History of the Human hace, Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern. By Israel Smith Clare. Author 
of “Illustrated Universal History.” Pp. 48}. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Published by Author. Price, $1.50. 
A condensed history of the human race, which 

sweeps the horizon of the written record from the 

earliest dawn of civilization to the present era, in- 
cluding the current year almost to the day of its pub- 
lication. Leading events are given in concise form, 
but with clear statement. It is the substance of 
many volumes condensed into a single book of five 
hundred pages. The work is conveniently divided 
into chapters and sections, each paragraph having 
its outline heading. In addition to civil and political 
history, the customs and manners of the nations of 
the world are considered; also.the progress of the 
race in science, literature, and the arts, with brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the most distinguished men in 
these departments of human thought and endeavor. 

The supplement at the end of the book embraces 

an account of the British Constitution, the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, President Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 





mation, with tables of dates and important events, 
etc., and closes with a full alphabetical index. The 
author’s first book, the Illustrated Universal History, 
published by Messrs. Zeigler & Co., of Philadelphia, 
has reached a sale of some thirty-five thousand copies. 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND Narcotics. Ay Chas. 

K. Mills, M. D. Pp. 238. Philadelphia: E£t- 

dredge & Brother. 1884. 

We have here in a neat little manual, the elemen- 
tary principles of physiology, especially bearing on 
the preservation of health and the proper develop- 
ment of the organs of the body, with a sufficient 
amount of anatomy for their clear apprehension. The 
subject of narcotics is treated in the light of recent 
scientific investigations, and must prove a valuable 
aid in the temperance cause, a consideration of the 
utmost importance. The author has given us a very 
readable book, and the téxt is illustrated by fine 
large wood-cuts. The book is furnished to teachers 
for examination at fifty cents. 


HAND-BooK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Fay Adams. Pp. 188. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

A convenient little manual, containing in compact 
form and arranged in alphabetical order, the kind of 
inforfmation about American authors so often needed 
by the general reader. We miss some names of in- 
terest if not of celebrity, but the number is small, and 
some of them may be included in those “ omitted by 
wish of the owners.’’ The merits of the book are 
accuracy, condensation, and correct taste. The class 
of readers for whom this book is intended, those who 
are unable to procure the more costly biographical 
works, will find this a very satisfactory manual of its 
kind. > 
CorRNELIUS Nepos. For Sight-Reading in Schools 

and Colleges. By Thomas B. Lindsay. Pp. 28}. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Lindsay, of the Boston University, has pre- 
pared, for the use of pupils in learning to read Latin 
at sight, a carefully edited selection of the De Viris 
Lilustribus of Nepos. The old Roman biographer 
seems better suited to off-hand reading than most of 
the authors read in our schools, on account of the 
conciseness of his style and the general interest of 
his subjects. Sight-reading gives the pupil a confi- 
dence in himself and a familiarity with the language 
which cannot be acquired by years of grammatical 
drill, and as a mental discipline it serves to cultivate 
the judgment rather than the memory. In addition 
to the text there are exercises for translation into 
Latin and an index of proper names, and, in the pre- 
face, suggestions for reading at sight. 

GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. Sy Elizabeth U. Em- 
erson and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. 
Emerson. Pp. 64. Small quarto. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

This is a very attractive collection of easy and 
pleasing songs, both words and music, for primary 
schools, for the kindergarten, and for the nursery. 
The ladies who have prepared it are accomplished 
musicians, who are especially interested in music for 
the little folks. Their fine taste and quick sympathy 
with child-life, are manifest on almost every page of 
the neat little book, which will be all the more prized 
for its numerous appropriate illustrations, 


By Oscar 
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In an essay of Herbert Spencer’s, on the origin and 
functions of Music, he suggests what is now perhaps 
generally admitted, that,as speech is the natural ex- 
pression of thought, so music is the natural language 
of emotion. Certainly, if the words which we speak 
convey our ideas, the tones in which they are uttered 
convey our feelings in regard to them, and the various 
emotions of pain and pleasure, of discontent or satisfac- 
tion, of cordiality or aversion, of eager interest or utter 
indifference, are much more apparent in the emphasis, 
cadence and intonations of the voice than in the words 
themselves. All these may be called the music of 
speech, and just as words multiply in order to express 
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the new and delicate shades of thought that increasing 
civilization and culture bring forth, so the intonations 
of voice are even more and more delicately represent- 
ing the increasingly complex emotions of which we 
become capable. If, then, music is itself the very 
language of emotion, must not the habit of listening 
to good music, which is true to its character, have a 
double effect upon us, over and above the pleasure it 
creates—first, to develop within us and to intensify the 
very feelings which it is translating, and secondly, to 
enable us the better to convey to others the feelings 
which actuate us, even in the cadences and modula- 
tions of ordinary conversation? To share our ¢hougits 
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with others by the use of well-chosen words, is an art 
which is fully recognized and cultivated; but to share 
our emotions by any truthful and adequate expression 
of them, is an art which the future has yet to teach us, 
Indeed, the very effort is regarded by many with some- 
thing like contempt, and he whosucceeds best in hiding 
his feelings is most approved. If we are swayed by 
anger, impatience, jealousy, envy or hatred, the less we 
express ourselves the better. The sternest silence at 
such times is the surest method of subduing the rebel- 
lious moods. But to restrain and conceal feelings of 
love, kindness and good-will—to preserve an impassive 








exterior, when the heart thrills with affection and glad- 
ness—this is to crush out sympathy, and to silence the 
best promptings of humanity. The language of the 
emotions, whateverit may be, deserves the most earnest 
and careful cultivation, for by means of it is developed 
that sympathy which is the great bond of human so- 
ciety. Upon it we are dependent, both for our direct 
happiness and our permanent well-being. This it is 
which leads men to deal justlyand kindly with each 
other, which heightens every pleasure and softens every 
pain, which gives rise to all domestic and social hap- 
piness, and makes life’s hardest passages endurable. 








































